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How would 


you answer 


this 


How much floes We asked a number of people this question . .. 


“How much would you say the telephone com- 
pany makes (after all expenses and taxes) on 


the tele hone COM all the money invested in the business?” 
Twelve per cent said “6% or less.” 
Eleven per cent said “7% to 10%.” 

Twelve per cent said “15%, 20% or 25%.” 


Pali ? Eight per cent said “30% or more.” 


Fifty-seven per cent had no opinion. 


The actual figure is less than many people think. 
Even wiih telephone calls at a record peak, Bell 
System earnings on the money invested in the 
business have averaged only a shade over 514% 
for the last five years — including the war years. 
And that’s not enough to insure good telephone 
service. 

We thought you might like to know in case 
you have been wondering about telephone 
earnings. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Scheduled for the April Issue 





BEGINNING next month we will publish An important article in April describes 
the first in a series of informative, word- how one manufacturer adopted an effec- 
and-picture stories, which will tell of the tive break-even point concept and flexible 
policies and personalities behind some of budget control that provides top man- 
the companies that have won a place on agement with accurate day-to-day re- 
the list of America’s best-managed com- ports on the company’s operations. 
panies nominated by our readers. Four helpful articles are also scheduled 

During the past month one of our for April which you will want to check 
editors has taken an extended trip for adaptable ideas and suggestions. They 
through the South and Southwest to tell how several forward-looking com- 
gather first-hand material for these case panies are cutting costs and increasing 
histories of unusually successful business office production by adopting new 
methods and policies. methods and machines. 
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% Of course! All of your employees 
think, and many have ideas that are 
worth considerable money to you both 
in savings and profits. To obtain, class- 
ify, and put these ideas to work to 
your advantage is the purpose of the... 


MORTON 
uggeslion 


SYSTEM 


Whether you now use a 
suggestion system of your 
own, or not, it will cer- 
tainly pay you to let us 
prove that the Morton 
Suggestion System can 
produce more constructive 
and workable suggestions. 
It employs a complete sys- 
tem that generates ideas, 
guides your personnel to 
suggest many money-sav- 
ing and profit-making 
ideas; shows you how to 
translate them into quick 
action. Over 10,000 suc- 
installations testify—-The Morton Sys- 
you. 





cessful 
tem gets results...will get results for 





MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 

5119 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 

Please send me cost free, complete details about your 
unique suggestion system. Also free booklet titled 
"Guideposts on the Road that Lies Ahead.” 
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Payroll Machine 
To the Editor: 


In the October issue of your AmExican 
Business magazine there appears an 
article by R. F. Shaw under the title 
“Skip-Step Payroll Writing Plan.” If 
you are in possession of the information 
as to the type of machine that is used by 
the Garrett Company in making up their 
payroll, I would appreciate your advis- 
ing.—W. J. Cosre.xo, divisional auditor, 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 


| pany, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mr. Costetto: The payroll machine 


described in this article is made by Bur- 


roughs Adding Machine Company, 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Duplicating Attachment 


To the Editor: 


Are you acquainted with the Dupli- 
Typer attachment for a typewriter? If 
so, I would appreciate your forwarding 
me the address of this firm so that I can 


| write them. Thanks for your coopera- 


tion. — J. P. Haun, controller, Carlye 
Dress Corporation, St. Louis. 


Mr. Haun: The Dupli-Typer is made 


| by the Dupli-Typer Company, 460 Fourth 


Avenue, New York 16. 


Association Membership 


| To the Editor: 


I will appreciate your permission to 
reprint in The American Small Stock 


| Farmer and the Jersey Rabbit Journal 


your article on Association Membership 
which appeared under “The March of 


Business” in the November issue of 
American Business. Credit of course 
will be given to your  publication.— 


Howarp C. FIincer, secretary, Eastern 
Rabbit and Cavy Fanciers Association, 
Somerville, New Jersey. 





Mr. Fincer: We are glad to give \ 
permission to reprint the item. 


Copies of Employee Booklets 


To the Editor: 


In the February 1947 issue of Amt 
caN Business, page 56 contained 
article regarding the publication of 
Employees’ Handbook by the Ohio Oi 
Company. Since we are interested in get 
ting a copy of this booklet, wouid y 
please send us the address of the O! 
Oil Company?— Miss D. A. PFEIrFrer 
personnel assistant, The Mutual Life I: 
surance Company of New York. 


To the Editor: 


In the February 1947 issue of Ame: 

can Bustness, under “Human Relations 
in Business,” you described an employees’ 
handbook, issued by the Ohio Oil Co 
pany. We should like very much to « 
tain a copy of that book, if possible, a: 
I am wondering if you can obtain this for 
us, or if you prefer, won’t you please 
give us the address?—P. E. Joun, assis! 
ant secretary, The Gerlach-Barklow Com 
pany, Joliet, Illinois. 


To the Editor: 


In the February issue of the America. 
Business, reference is made to a booklet 
published by the Ohio Oil Company « 
titled, Employees’ Handbook. In the 
sence of the Ohio Oil Company’s address, 
this is to respectfully inquire if we ma 
be provided with a copy of this booklet 
LutrHer T. Powers, personnel director. 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates, Pitts- 
burgh, 19, Pennsylvania. 


To the Editor: 


We are subscribers to American Bvs!- 
ness. On page 52 of February 1947 iss) 
item No. 3 refers to a booklet of co 
pany policies published by Aldens, 1 

We are interested in preparing a po! 
book for our own organization. If Alder 
Inc., as a courtesy, would permit us 
examine a copy of its booklet, it wor 
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without doubt assist us in the prepara- 


tion of our own policy book. e 
Your article does not imply that Aldens 
are prepared to provide or lend copies ag ae 


of their booklet. However, perhaps you 


could pass along our asking for their 
consideration. — Rotanp JENSEN, office 
manager, Bay and River Navigation 
Company, San Francisco. 













Doesn't Talk Back 
: Just Pushes Buttons 
id the Letters Roll Out 


47, 79.» (etter, Miss Jones, . 


To the Editor: 


Would it be possible for you to send us 
a copy of the booklet published by 





“ 


++ Dear uw 
. . . pier ere r. B 
Aldens, Inc. entitled, The Principles of letter ist necessary for altrm. The man : rown, 27, 32, 46, | 
, * a Secret a 
Aldens, as outlined on page 52 of the er desk, ¢ rareeent © dictates 






February issue of American BustNess? 

Wiutam R. Lenoa, credit manager, 
imerican Steel & Wire Company, Cleve- 
nd, Ohio. 


!» the Editor: 
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We are interested in your comment, ap- peerate the variovy pert 
© 


pearing in the February issue of Ameri- 
cxx Business, on the policy bulletin is- 
sued by Aldens, Inc. entitled, The Prin- 
ciples of Aldens; also a similar booklet 
issued by the Andersen Corporation. If 
convenient, would appreciate receiving a 
copy of each of these booklets. — J. R. 
CumMines, secretary-treasurer, Dohr- 
mann Commercial Company, San Fran- 
“veo, California. 


The Machine, 


be ® good aybe it wou 
idea ¢ uld 
Phers to “fe Or stenogra 
win thinking “ 








7OU are looking at the astonishing new Push 
Button AUTO-TYPIST--the only machine made 
the ag that will automatically typewrite complete letters 
he's tors’ 


his wife 08 their from any selection of words, sentences, or paragraphs. 


Writes at more than two times the fastest hand speed. 


Eprror’s Note: We have only file copies Saves hours of dictation time—hours of typing. 


of the booklets mentioned, and we are not 
sure whether company policy prevents 
these organizations from sending copies 
to the general public. However, we sug- 
gest you get in touch with the companies 
direct. The addresses are: Ohio Oil Com- 
pany, Findlay, Ohio, Employees’ Hand- 
hook; Aldens, Inc., 511 S. Paulina St., 
Chicago, The Principles of Aldens; An- 
dersen Corporation, Bayport, Minnesota, 
The Andersen Corporation and Its Em- 
ployees. 





Reprints in School Paper 


To the Editor: 


Permission is requested to abstract 
selected articles and materials from 
American Bustness in Industrial Train- 
ing Abstracts, the first number of which 
is enclosed. In all abstracts used we 
agree to cite your magazine, and in cases 
of rewrites of short reviews to indicate 





“by courtesy of” your magazine.—Rocer end name for VERY executive who wants to cut his dictating time; every man 
M. Bextows, director, Wayne University or woman in charge of production of letters for sales, promo- 
Detroit, iii sample letter | tions, or collections will want the facts about the machine that 


created a sensation at the Chicago Business Show. Rush coupon or 
AUTO-TYPED 


Mr. Bettows: We are glad to give your own letterhead for the eye-opening circular and a sample letter, 


blanket permission to have you reprint to you, person- Auto-Typed to you, personally. No obligation. 


material sted. 
erial as requestec ally; nega The Auto-Typist, Dept. 33 


Management and Advertising details. 614 N. CARPENTER ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


obligations. |_-----------.-----.--.------------------------------4 














To the Editor: The AUTO-TYPIST, Dept. 33 : 
314 N. Carpenter St., Chicz 22, Til. 

We find the article, “Management and _ — _ ” : 
the Advertising,” appearing in the ! Write to me on the AUTO-TYPIST and send with your specimen letter a circular describing ' 
February 1947 issue of American Busi- | the Push Button Model. There is no charge or obligation. : 

sf . . ‘ ' 
NESS, extremely interesting. May we have : Name 
permission to quote it?—H. H. Hurzter, : 
Hutzler Advertising Agency, Inc., Day- * Company “a 
ton. Ohi ' : 

» Ohio. ‘ Address i 

' 
- . ' 

MR. Horzier: We are glad to let you City Zone... State _— a 

reprint the article, as suggested. 1 nuncandnnnesnesesssieesnsenedenersenasaeesswneessuceswesnssessosanened 
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“DITTO Eliminates Back Order | 
Problem-Saves ‘10,500 Yearly!” ty 


In this report Mr. Harry G. Beebe, Industrial Engineer, Chain Belt wet 


Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin writes: “Week or ten days was for- offer 
merly required to bill customers on partial shipments. Now, with Ditto’s barg: 


One-Writing Plan for back orders, we bill the customers in one day. We 


e Estimated clerical savings of $10,500 yearly. cessit 

e Order set Dittoed in less than a minute. 

e When necessary, production copies also reproduced. 

e Invoice set Dittoed through re-use of Master, without re-writing. ago 

e Back-order copies Dittoed without re-writing. frigh 

e Carries through to final shipment and billing regardless of number . 
of back orders. 

e Use of Ditto holds stationery costs at a minimum. press 

e Cost of Dittoing remarkably low. in se: 

e Flexibility of Ditto Method proves great advantage. 

e Intangible benefits more important than clerical saving.” Ges 


just 


seem 


Write today for the complete Case History of Case No. 4509 which 


a : : man 
gives complete facts on this Ditto system. 
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DITTO, Inc., 686 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois ¢ In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario have 


ONE WRITING 
BUSINESS 
SYSTEMS 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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TIM Hil Husiness 


Postal Deficits are again the 
talk of certain members of the 
Congress. We think we have just 
discovered one reason for postal 
deficits. Sign on a postmaster’s 
office reads, “Office of Postmaster 

Hours 9 to 12 —3 to 6.” We 
venture to say that few of the pub- 
lishers accused of creating the 
deficit work any such 6-hour days. 
And howmany hours the good post- 
master spends on non-postoffice 
but political duties, we wouldn’t 
know. But people will talk, and the 
talk is that political and not post 
office affairs require the most time. 


Retail Sales continue good, 
with many merchants still hunting 
for more merchandise, although 
here and there, stores which have 
not reduced prices in years are 
offering merchandise at genuine 
bargain prices. Seems there has 
been so much talk about the re- 
cession that was supposed to be 
just around the corner 6 months 
ago that some merchants are 
frightened. But the public does not 
seem to know much about a de- 
pression and still storms the stores 
in search of things to buy. 


General Wood, board chair- 
man of Sears Roebuck, said early 
in February that prices of many 
consumer goods were still too high. 
He predicts a gradual increase of 
merchandise available as compared 
to demand, and suggests that some 
merchants and manufacturers will 
have to operate on narrower mar- 
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gins in 1947 than in 1946, with 
perhaps smaller profits. But he 
thinks profits should compare 
favorably with the best of prewar 
years. He was especially critical 
of prices in the women’s wear field. 


Henry Ford ’s price cut was an- 
other stroke of genius comparable 
only to his grandfather’s many 
bold strokes of the past. A review 
of the favorable comment about 
this action, despite the fact that 
the cut was not deep, reveals it was 
worth the money even as a public 
relations gesture. Many people are 
saying that young Henry’s ability 
is on a par with his grandfather’s. 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, regardless of a multi- 
million dollar backlog, announces 
a greatly expanded advertising 
program to back up its postwar 
product development and_ mer- 
chandising program. A new trade- 
mark has been designed to identify 
the company’s advertising and 
products. 


Railroads are doing so much 
we will devote the next several 
paragraphs to their 
starting each paragraph with the 
mention of the road’s name. 


activities, 


Great Northern recently in- 
augurated a new Empire Builder, 
new train in place of older equip- 
ment on trains of the same name. 
Operated by Burlington and Great 
Northern between Chicago and 


Seattle, the new train consists of 
12 cars, including a 60-seat coach, 
three 48-seat coaches, coffee shop, 
diner, observation car, and sleepers. 
Travel time, Chicago to the Pacific 
coast, will be reduced by 1314 
hours. Pullman-Standard built the 
trains; Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors, the locomotives. 
The train now operating is the 
first of a five-train fleet. 


Milwaukee Road, or Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
only road operating trains from 
Chicago to Pacife Northwest with- 
out using another road’s rails, 
is hotly advertising its new trains 
to the coast. Milwaukee built most 
of the new trains, which are said 
to be “honeys” by those who have 
had a preview of them. 


Illinois Central started opera- 
tion of a new train February 12 
between Chicago and Waterloo, 
Iowa, to be known as the Land 
O’Corn. The new train consists of 
an Electro-Motive Diesel-electric 
locomotive, four streamlined 
coaches, and diner-lounge. Trains 
like this may put the railroads 
back in the short-haul passenger 
business. 


Missouri Pacific’s new time- 
tables, with the best timetable 
maps we have ever seen, are an- 
other example of the general 
modernization and the many more 
aggressive merchandising ideas 
which are coming into railroad 
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When TIME is important.... 
QUALITY essential.... 
ECONOMY a factor... 





Time is vitally important in ’most any business 
... particularly time saved in fast, efficient han- 
dling of office paper work. 

Quality...clean, crisp black and white copies... 
no blurs...no indistinct characters ...unquestioned 
readability ... accurate register. .. is essential. 

Economy ... worthwhile savings in all types of 
duplicating work ...is always a factor in any well 
managed organization. 

If these are important to you... if the emphasis 
in your business is on improved efficiency and re- 
duced costs, you'll find the Davidson Dual Dupli- 
cator a sound investment. For it provides a most 
effective means of handling office paper work... 
producing general duplicating and needed office 
forms quickly and economically . . . multiple 


copies of shop orders, production orders, change 
notices, etc., with but a single writing. And, with 
this same equipment, you can produce your sales 
bulletins, advertising literature in one or more 
colors, stationery and envelopes, shipping tags, 
and dozens of other items. 

The Davidson offers advantages found in no 
other duplicator. It’s a dual purpose machine... 
reproduces from offset plates (paper or metal) as 
well as from type, electrotypes, and rubber plates. 
And it’s a precision machine producing work of 
exceptionally high quality at high speed and low 
cost. So... whatever the job may be, you always 
have at hand the best and most economical 
method of reproduction. Only a Davidson gives 
you all this in ove machine. 





We'll gladly send descriptive litercture about the Davidson. 
Just drop us a line . . . no obligation 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-60 West Adams Street Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales & Service Agencies are located in principal cities of 
U. S., Canada, Mexico and foreign countries. 





Davidson 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 





ed 
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operations. Printed in many colors, 
each state shown in a deeply con- 
trasting color to its neighbors, the 
maps in MP’s timetables are the 
most readable we have encountered. 


Rock Island’s new Golden 
Rockets are described as the most 
beautiful trains ever built. They 
are promised for mid-summer de- 
livery by Pullman-Standard, and 
will be operated by Rock Island 
and Southern Pacific — Rock Is- 
land, Chicago to Tucumcari — 
Tucumcari to Los Angeles, South- 
ern Pacific. Trains on this route 
have been sold out all winter. We 
know—had to heckle several pas- 
senger men weeks in advance to get 
a lower, El Paso to Chicago, and 
then we did not get on the Golden 
State Limited, the present best 
train. How do you establish “pull” 
with railroad passenger agents? 
We have heard people boast of it, 
but have never been able to manage 
the achievement. 


Early Winter brought wails 
from some of the higher priced re- 
sorts in Florida, but later reports 
show that business is good down 
there. Perhaps Florida’s high 
prices scared some of the winter 
vacation crowd Southwest. At any 
rate, the Southwest resorts are 
crammed-jammed full—everything 
from tourist cabins to dude 
ranches being sold out through 
March. Southern New Mexico and 
much of Arizona’s “sun-country” 
are enjoying the biggest boom 
since Coronado roamed the hills in 
search of the golden cities. 


Texas Business was never bet- 
ter, and the state seems destined 
to develop the best balanced 
economy of any state in the Union. 
It was not long ago that Texas 
was perennially short of money, 
with a sort of provincial economy 
prevailing. Then it had cattle, oil, 
and cotton. Today it has cattle, 
cotton, oil, lumber, oil refining, 
vast herds of goats and sheep, 
citrus fruits—second only to Cali- 
fornia — important commercial 
fisheries, an expanding tourist 
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trade, shipbuilding, chemical in- 
dustries, and a host of all kinds of 
smaller industries. 


Texas Merchants tend to 
patronize Texas manufacturers as 
never before. Once it was difficult 
for the small Texas 
packers, and manufacturers to 
get a foothold even in neighboring 
towns. Perhaps it was the mer- 
chandise shortage, and perhaps it 
was better management, that en- 
abled many Texas manufacturers 
to win better distribution right at 
home. Today, even some of the 
national chains feature Texas 
brands. A local chain uses large 
space to advertise its Texas- 
canned foods; other chains, which 
once featured seeds from Burpee, 
Ferry-Morse, and Peter Hender- 
son, now feature seeds packed in 
San Antonio under the Lone Star 
brand. Shirts, shoes, hosiery, hats, 
pants, dresses, and women’s wear, 
riding paraphernalia, tools, furni- 
ture, paints — all 
Texas—are but a few of the items 
we see in Texas stores today. We 
visited many little towns, off the 
usual beaten path of commercial 
travelers and other visiting fire- 
men — Gonzales, San Marcos, 
Lockhart, Taylor, Schulenburg, 
New Braunfels, and Seguin — to 
mention but a few— and every 
one of them had thriving little 
most 


canners, 


produced in 


manufacturing enterprises, 
of them relatively new. 


Small Industries, many of 
them recently established, find little 
difficulty in winning customers to- 
day. There are plenty of people 
predicting a quick death for such 
enterprises as soon as Old Man 
Competition comes out of his 4- 
to 7-year hibernation. What they 
fail to take into consideration is 
that, little, only well- 
managed companies survive in a 
competitive period. The little fel- 
lows, recently enjoying whopping 


big or 


prosperity, will be smart to store 
up management, to do some long- 
range thinking and planning, and 
to lay the plans right now for 
policies and methods they will em- 


ploy when customers no longer 
drive up to the shipping platform 
of small enterprises begging for 
merchandise. Many a little retailer 
today has a pick-up truck in which 
he drives to the nearest jobbing 
and manufacturing center daily in 
the hope of bringing it home loaded 
with merchandise he can sell. 


In Austin, Texas, in mid- 
February, we were visiting a small 
wholesaler, doing our best to ab- 
sorb some on-the-spot merchandis- 
ing information. The day we were 
there, merchants with pick-up 
trucks were on hand from Lock- 
hart, Taylor, Elgin, Bastrop, 
Temple, and several other towns 
nearby—all seeking merchandise. 
One of these days the merchants 
will sit back and wait for the sales- 
men to bring the merchandise to 
their stores, and the _ pick-up 
trucks will haul these same mer- 
chants to golf courses, picnics, 
baseball games, and to fishing and 
hunting spots. That’s when good 
management and sales ability will 
be at a premium once more. 


Portal-to-Portal suits got a 
set-back in the Mt. Clemens case, 
but it remains for the Supreme 
Court to sustain the decision of 
Judge Frank A. Picard. In the 
meantime, industry will be smart 
to give its close attention to all 
matters which may later come up 
in any phase of so-called portal-to- 
portal pay arguments. Remember 
that the government seems to favor 
the worker in every angle of this 
portal-to-portal controversy, and 
many practices which were once 
given little thought may have to be 
revised. 


Bausch & Lomb announces a 
$6,000,000 expansion program de- 
signed to assist the company to 
supply the known demand for the 
many optical and scientific pro- 
ducts it manufactures. A plant has 
been opened at Wellsville, New 
York, and arrangements recently 
completed to purchase a four-story 
Navy building on Champeny Ter- 
race in Rochester. 
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Figures That Show 
Profit Trends 





What key figures stand out in top management’s mind 
as most useful to measure and forecast company poli- 
cies? What type of reports are considered most valuable 
by management? Controllers of a number of large 
companies tell of reports they find most effective 





O PREPARE for highly com- monthly reports to supplement 
petitive days ahead and to gain _ conventional profit-and-loss state- 
tighter control over costs, many ments and balance sheets. To do 
controllers, working closely with this a number of effective methods 
top management, have developed a have been adopted to marshal 
variety of daily, weekly, and quickly significant facts needed 
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in determining company policies. 

“Any kind of reports to top 
management,” reports Controller 
O. W. Ahl, of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Company, Chicago 
wholesale hardware distributor, 
“are largely determined by the 
type of business and the directors 
to whom these reports go. Our 
board chairman, C. J. Whipple, for 
example, takes an active part in 
directing company policies. He 
does not want too many figures, 
but he wants key figures and he 
wants them fast and direct. He 
knows and understands figures. He 
can take significant figures, or the 
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heart of an otherwise long and de- 
tailed report, and work with these 
figures that indicate trends. 

“From reports Mr. Whipple 
receives,” Mr. Ahl added, “he 
selects less than a dozen key figures 
which he watches carefully. These 
figures are recorded on a ruled 
page similar to an accountant’s 
work sheet, showing totals for each 
month and for the year. By glanc- 
ing at this sheet kept in a leather 
folder on his desk, he has a concise 
record of the company’s progress 
going back to 1928. 

“All key figures for one year 
can be recorded in a 3- by 12-inch 
space on this work sheet. Of course, 
the importance of any one of these 
items may change from time to 
time. Through his intimate knowl- 
edge of the company’s operations, 
he knows that this combination of 
trend figures will quickly disclose 
the current effect as well as the 
long-range results of company 
policies.” 

Here is a summary of the fac- 
tors Mr. Whipple watches care- 
fully in gauging company prog- 
ress: Total labor cost; total out- 
bound tonnage ; average number of 
employees ; average wage per week ; 
merchandise value per ton (this 
figure is the total purchases di- 
vided by incoming tonnage) ; total 
number of orders; average value 
per order; average labor cost per 
week ; total number of items slfip- 
ped ; average value per item; labor 
cost per item. 

Most top management reports 
at Hibbard’s go to the chairman 
of the board, president, and 
general merchandise manager. 
Specialized reports go to the men 
in charge of the company’s 14 
buying divisions. There are daily 
reports on cash position, estimated 
orders, and daily shipments. The 
merchandise manager also receives 
a daily report on incoming ship- 
ments. A report on items shipped 
is the only weekly report made. 

In addition to a monthly sales 
report and the usual P. and L. 
statement and balance sheet, an 
all-division net profit report is 
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compiled from similar 
made for the 14 buying divisions. 


Current monthly and year-to-date 


repo rts 


figures and percentages are shown 
for each item on this report, plus 
the figures for the same period 
last year and the amount allocated 
in the budget for all buying divi- 
sions. Figures on this report are 
grouped so a percentage ratio is 
shown for each item listed. 
Items shown on this all-division 
net profit report include: 
Net Sales 
% Gain or Loss 
Credit and Allowances 
% To Net Sales 
Factory Directs 
% Gross Profit 
(Orders shipped directly to cus- 
tomers from the manufacturer, ex- 
cluding industrial hardware) 
Number of Items and Average Items 
(This refers to the number of 
items listed on one line of an order) 
Merchandise Purchases 
% Annual Rate of Turnover 
E. O. M. Inventory 
% Stock Sales Ratio 
Freight—Less Allowances 
% To Cost Purchases 
Quantity Adjustment 
% To Net Sales 
Gross Profit 
% To Net Sales 
Discount on Purchases 
% To Cost Purchases 
Expenses Publicity 
% To Net Sales 
Direct Charges Payroll 
% To Net Sales 
Other Direct Charges 
% To Net Sales 
Interest and Rent 
% To Net Sales 
Total Expenses 
% To Net Sales 
Net Profit 
% To Net Sales 


“We have 
daily, weekly, and monthly reports 
which go to top management,” the 
controller of a large job order 
metal manufacturing company dis- 
closed. “The yardstick we use to 
measure the effectiveness of each 
report is this: Will it be used by 
top management? 

“When we find we are presenting 
figures that are not being used, we 
trim our reports accordingly. Be- 
cause all of our board members, 
except three, are active in company 
management, we tried to design all 
reports with the thought in mind 
that they should be a working tool 
of men actively engaged in direct- 


a combination of 


ing company policies. Result has 
been. that these reports are a mov- 
ing picture, instead of a static or 
historical record, of 
progress. In doing this, we have 


company 


also found that outside members 
of the board, banks, and auditors 
find these reports more helpful.” 

A 4- by 7-inch loose-leaf daily 
sales report used by this company 
gives total sales figures on nine 
major classifications of merchan- 
dise. This report shows the dollar 
value of sales for the current 
month to date, as well as similar 
figures for last month, last year, 
and 2 years ago. A comparison 
sales and orders 


between gross 


A 
DARTNELL 
SURVEY 


scheduled is shown for the year to 
date, for last year, and 2 years ago. 

Because labor is the largest fac- 
tor in operating expenses at this 
company, a weekly payroll distribu- 
tion report is prepared for top 
management. Cardinal purpose of 
this report is to determine the 
gross profit ratio for the week, or 
the relationship between pricing 
and efficiency. This information is 
given in terms of percentage of the 
weekly payroll to orders shipped 
for the week. Key figures manage- 
whether the 
margin of profits is larger or 


ment watches show 


smaller for each week and indicate 
the cause. 

Since little or no production at 
this company is done except to 
fill specific orders, it does not have 
the problems of inventory control 
in determining operating budgets 
by departments. “Due to the wide 
variety of products manufactured 
to fill specific (Continued on page 40) 
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Photo by 
H. Armstrong Roberts 








Retirement 


OST people correctly associate 
fear with failure. Consec- 
quently, when they see a success- 
ful executive who enjoys a good 
income, their common reaction is, 
“He’s all set — nothing to worry 
about.” : 

But that’s not always true. 

Studies that we originated in 
1932, and have carried on contin- 
uously ever since, reveal that most 
successful executives begin to show 
unmistakable signs of fear between 
the ages of 45 and 55—and the 
more successful they grow, the 
more fearful they become. 

What’s responsible for this ap- 
parent contradiction? What are 
they afraid of? 

As executives grow older, they 
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tend to realize their personal am- 
bitions. And as they grow more 
prosperous, their economic urge is 
likely to decline. Some become 
pretty well satisfied with them- 
selves and it isn’t easy for them to 
sustain their desire for further 
growth and personal 
prestige. Without realizing it, they 
become more interested in protect- 
ing what they’ve got than in reach- 
ing out for new fields to conquer. 
They become less receptive to new 
ideas suggested by assistants. 
They begin to live in the past in- 
stead of the future. 

And no matter how diligently 
an executive tries to avoid these 


increased 


pitfalls of success and prosperity, 
there comes the gradual realization 


What will YOU do when 
time comes for retire- 
ment? 


Fish, hunt, play golf, gar- 
den—or just loaf? 


Or will you try for a less 
strenuous, but interest- 
ing new type of work? 


Most men find playing 
and loafing soon becomes 
a vast bore. 


Here are ideas that will 
help you to plan retire- 
ment more intelligently 


By 
Wm. J. Reilly, Ph. D. 


When It’s ‘Time for 


that some day, sooner or later, 
maybe at 50, maybe at 55, maybe 
at 60, he will be considered “too 
old” for his present job and will be 
replaced by a younger man. This 
is the one dominant fear which is 
common to most successful execu- 
tives between the ages of 45 and 
55—the fear that they will lose the 
income and prestige which go with 
an important position. 

Retirement with a comfortable 
income used to be commonly ac 
cepted as the foolproof answer to 
this haunting fear. But the old 
fashioned idea, that a man should 
make enough money during his 
peak earning years to retire and 
do nothing for the rest of his life, 
no longer makes sense. 
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In the first place, with the 
present income tax rate, it is virtu- 
ally impossible for a man to sustain 
an executive’s standard of living 
and yet put aside enough of his 
earnings to be able to retire at a 
reasonable age and continue to 
enjoy the standard of living to 
which he has become accustomed. 
You used to be able to do this some 
years ago, but as one executive put 
it, “I’m in the big money now, but 
I got into big money too late.” 

In the second place, the whole 
idea of retirement is psychologi- 
cally unsound. Whenever any man 
gets full possession of his time, 
with nothing to do in it, he usually 
winds up playing too much, or 
drinking too much, or smoking 
too much, or loafing too much, or 
boring the dickens out of every- 
one, repeating all the wonderful 
things he used to do in the good 
old days. 

He may take a trip around the 
world, but he cannot escape from 
himself. And even travel without 
any purpose soon gets pretty tire- 
some. He misses the prestige which 
goes with an important position. 
As one retired executive com- 
plained in a New York Times ad- 
vertisement, “I am tired of golf 
and play, and North and South 
resorts, and I find my efforts at 
‘do-gooding’ do not keep me keen 
and interested. I wish again to 
work, and work hard... .” 

We have found only one satis- 
factory solution to this problem. 

In order to continue to enjoy 
both the income and the prestige 
which go with an important posi- 
tion, the successful executive must 
either: 

1. Plan to achieve control over 
his present job so that no one can 
fire him in his later years, or 

2. Devote part of his spare 
time, during his prime, to a search 
for some avocational activity, 
which promises to flower into a 
vocational activity later in life, 
over which he can exercise complete 
control. 

The second solution, of course, 
is the one most available to most 
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These cases are among hundreds of instances in which successful executives have 
found the kind of business over which they can exercise control until they die 


men. A careful study of our case 
histories reveals that any execu- 
tive’s chances of finding a satis- 
factory activity of his own are 
immeasurably improved when he 
takes into account the following 
points: 


1. It is best to select a business 
in which you can use the abilities 
you have developed during your 
peak earning years. For example, 
we have some cases in which a “city 
feller” made good as a farmer 
iater in life, (Continued on page 44) 
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Using an IBM Electro-matic billing machine, a combination nine-part con- 
tinuous order and billing form is easily prepared in a few seconds at Hudson 


Bookless Bookkeepin€ 


Speeds Accounts Recga 





Simplified unit invoice accounting is a novel but 
tested and proved plan for handling accounts receiv- 
able at the Hudson Manufacturing Company. Adopted 
4 years ago, this system was so successful the com- 
pany has recently installed it in two branch offices 
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BY JAMES TURNER 


T’S been our experience,” re- 

ports E. W. Setty, manager of 
the credit department, H. D. Hud- 
son Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturer of farm and food 
production equipment, “that two 
girls do the work of five by using 
the simplified unit invoice account- 


ing plan (SUIAP). 
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“By the method formerly used,” 
Mr. Setty adds, “five girls would 
be required to handle the present 
volume of work in our accounts 
receivable department. Our busi- 
ness has increased to the point 
where we are handling approxi- 
mately two and a half times the 
number of transactions we handled 
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Here is a sample of the nine-part form 
designed to speed shipping at Hudson 


with the old system, without in- 
creasing our personnel.” 

Fundamentally, this principle 
for handling accounts receivable is 
not new. It is popularly known as 
bookless bookkeeping because 
pockets and invoices in metal files 
eliminate the manual or machine 
posted ledger. The system is older 
than the posted ledger method, 
but was not used extensively until 
modern equipment was developed 
to handle this work. 

Before Hudson installed sim- 
plified unit invoice accounting in 
its Chicago home office in 1943, 
and subsequently in its branch 
sales offices in Minneapolis and 
Omaha, the system was pretested 
and approved by the company’s 
auditors, Ernst & Ernst. 

“When I went to Omaha to put 
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These two Remington Rand Kolect-A-Matic visible files 
pictured here contain about 15,000 accounts receivable 


nSystem 


aE able 





this system into operation at our 
branch there,” Mr. Setty said, in 
pointing out the results of this ac- 
counting plan, “I asked the girl 
how long it took her to prepare a 
trial balance by the method then 
in use. She replied it usually took 
about 2 days. I asked her to take 
a trial balance using the SUIAP 
system we had just installed, while 
I checked the new procedure. I 
timed the operation and it took 
only 114 hours.” 

Here are some other operating 
gains of this system which manage- 
ment at Hudson regards as out- 
standing in handling between 10,- 
000 and 15,000 accounts: 

Preparation of customers’ state- 
ments has been eliminated, as the 
copy of the invoice going to the 
customer serves as a statement. 
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Terms on Hudson equipment are 
30 days net, 1 per cent 10 days 
from invoice date. Accounts are 
checked twice a month, and a form 
letter is mailed to delinquent ac- 
counts. The moving of a colored 
signal at the top of the index file 
to the right or left indicates 
whether an account is in balance 
or inactive. 

With the installation of this sys- 
tem at Hudson there has been a 
reduction in initial investment for 
equipment and maintenance, as 
well as a reduction in depreciation 
costs. Two metal units required to 
handle this work at Hudson’s 
Chicago office cost approximately 
$1,200. 

Besides a saving in personnel 
and elimination of unnecessary 
clerical details and resulting peak 
loads, this simplified unit invoice 
system makes it easier under pres- 
ent conditions to obtain clerks 
capable of handling this work. 

Because the ledger record in the 
accounts receivable department is 
an exact duplicate of the invoice 
received by the customer, instead 
of a condensed transcript, this 
eliminates the possibility of making 





Accounts receivable invoice copies are re-sorted in credit 
department and a proof tape run on a Burroughs machine 
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Invoice pockets like this eliminate 
use of conventional posted ledgers 





an error in needlessly transcribing 
this information. 

Working with copies of invoices 
has made it easy to prepare a com- 
bined trial balance and aging of 
accounts receivable each month, by 
spotting at a glance unpaid ac- 
counts and the age of the accounts. 
Credit authorization is also fast 


and accurate under this system as 
(Continued on page 88) 


the visible 
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Hidden Costs in 
Your Office? 








BY H. JOHN ROSS 


President, Systerms and Procedures Association, New York Chapter 


[* THE two preceding articles 
we gave today’s office a needed 
examination, asking ourselves the 
question, “Is it modern?” After 
scrutinizing mechanical equipment 
and furniture we agreed that, while 
progress is being made in the con- 
cept and design of these two 
elements, the goal of efficiency is by 
no means near at hand. We also 
found that today’s office is far 
from making full use of the poten- 
tials which are available. 

Because the conditions are so 
generally substandard and the ef- 
fects so far-reaching, the first item 
under discussion is illumination. 

A survey of the lighting in to- 
day’s typical office shows a wide 
margin between the illumination 
which results from applying the 
proper standards and the kind of 
lighting which actually prevails. 
The clerical worker who has the 
kind of lighting on his work which 
should be there is rare. 

Even in offices where an earnest 
effort has been made to supply the 
required foot-candles on the work- 
ing area, it frequently happens 
that elements of color contrast, 
concentration of light and glare, 
have not had proper attention. The 
result is clerical workers are handi- 
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capped in their efforts to achieve 
maximum production. 

Frustation which results from 
failure to do a good day’s work is 
not the only adverse effect from 
lack of adequate lighting. Physical 
and mental strain caused by the 
depletion of natural vitality pre- 
vents after-hours relaxation. 

Lack of progress in office light- 
ing is indeed puzzling. It is difficult 
to believe that, once the results of 
poor lighting are known to an 
executive, he would not insist on 
the right kind and proper placing 
of fixtures ; the correct number and 
wattage of lamps; suitable colors 
for walls, ceilings, and desk tops; 
and a maintenance program of fre- 
quent cleaning and the replacement 
of lamps. 

Whatever reasons there may be, 
lighting in many of today’s offices 
is not modern. 

Use of the various meters, light, 
visibility, and brightness, which 
are the tools in determining the 
efficiency of a lighting installation, 
is often overlooked. Clerical work- 
ers are often compelled to work at 
desks on which the illumination de- 
livered is from 25 per cent to 75 
per cent adequate. They spend 
their days working on machines in 


their own shadows or the shadov 
of a post or partition. Energ 
wasted in an effort to see thei: 
work reduces the amount of energ 
available for useful production. 

The enormous hidden cost to 
business which results from lack o! 
adequate and proper lighting for 
clerical workers is many times th 
cost of efficient installation and 
maintenance. 

Another defect in today’s office 
is layout. The most obvious defect 
in layout is the lack of space. Some 
will point to the fact that the 
shortage of commercial space is 
quite as pronounced and just as 
vexing as that of homes. Many 
may recall, though, the practice of 
planning and building plant after 
plant with what the architects and 
management deem an abundant 
amount of office space. Shortly 
after occupancy they find the 
allotted area falls far short of 
what is needed for the full com- 
plement of clerical workers. 

Then follows the harrowing task 
of breaking of the office functions 
with space taken over on a balcony, 
in the elevator penthouse, or the 
basement. Desks are necessarily 
jammed up against walls and 
against each other. File cabinets 
are stuck in wherever space can be 
found. To utilize practical meas- 
ures in the office layout to expedite 
the flow of detailed work would be 
impossible. 

This situation not only prevailed 
in industry before the war but was 
carried into plants built for pro- 
ducing war products. In hundreds 
of war plants where speed and 
volume were imperative, clerical 
effort was impeded because of poor 
layout resulting from limitations 
of space for clerical functions. 

With a lack of adequate space 
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There are no hidden costs in this modern office of The Ohio Machinery Company. Note the well-diffused fluorescent 
lighting, light walls and floor covering, acoustically treated ceilings, and spacious aisles in this well-planned office 


in the proper location, the office 
planner starts off with two 
strikes against him, even when he 
recognizes the importance of 
proper layout, understands the 
principles which govern, and knows 
how to analyze the requirements. 
One “horrible example” of office 
layout concerns an attractive office 
in an air-conditioned building — 
quite modern. Into this office each 
morning walk 35 men in over-the- 
average salary brackets. This is 
what they go through: From the 
elevator, these men walk down one 
corridor about 125 feet to a coat- 
room. Then they promenade back 
along another corridor approxi- 
mately 50 feet to the washroom. 
From there they finally return 100 
feet along the same corridor to 
their desks—one city block within 
their own office. This is repeated, 
of course, at noon and at night. 
This example, it is true, can 
hardly be used to prove that poor 
layout results in a lack of produc- 
tion. It has proved a source of 
caustic comment and irritation. 
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My second example is a case 
where an office function is cut 
squarely across the center by the 
private office of a supervisor who 
was permitted to preempt the 
choicest spot in the area assigned 
to the department. The amount of 
time and energy consumed by 
clerks compelled to walk back and 
forth past this office in the per- 
formance of their duties is scandal- 
ous. The only fortunate aspect is 
that none of them are aware that 
anything about the arrangement 
is wrong, so there is no deteriora- 
tion of morale. 

In another office the accounts 
payable operation takes place on 
two different floors and the ma- 
terial involves travels between them 
several times before the processing 
is completed. The odd thing about 
this situation is that the area ad- 
jacent to one of the accounting 
sections is a section of the advertis- 
ing department which is also di- 
vided. Backtracking necessary to 
complete the payables processing 
is second only to that which pre- 


vails in the advertising function. 
My final “for instance” is a very 
small office consisting of six clerks 
and the head of the business. The 
office occupies space at the front 
of the factory on the top floor—a 
typical situation in metropolitan 
areas. The “boss” laid out the office 
himself with results which might 
be expected. He put a solid parti- 
tion across the width of the space 
alloted to the office, dividing it on 
about a 40-60 ratio. The 40 per 
cent in the front area, with the 
only windows, is his private office. 
The rear 60 per cent is divided 
among the six clerks who are virtu- 
ally sitting with desks in their laps. 
This employer is perplexed be- 
cause he is constantly beset with 
office problems. He is confronted 
with a large turnover, late financial 
statements, and a generally un- 
satisfactory employee response. He 
gestures violently when he says: 
“Office help ain’t what it used to 


> he complains. He’s right. 


be,’ 


Office help is getting wise. Perhaps 


the office should modernize. 
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Pictured above is a portion of the reception lounge of the new offices and salesrooms of the Reliance Manufacturing 





Company. Beyond the glass wall with bronze stiles is the lobby and elevator, with the building entrance to the left 
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Reliance Manufacturing Company believes that goods 
well displayed are half sold. Its functionally de- 
signed shopping center points the way to more sales 





HEN a buyer goes to Chicago, 
New York, or St. Louis to 
seek merchandise in the future, he 
will find few, if any, places so well 
prepared to serve him  com- 
fortably, show him merchandise 
in well-lighted salesrooms, as at 
Reliance Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s new Chicago salesrooms. 
Reliance started many years ago 
making work shirts. Through the 
years its lines have expanded, until 
it now makes, in its 22 factories, a 
long line of men’s and women’s 
wearing apparel. This _ includes 
sportswear, shirts, dresses, night- 
wear, underwear, to the tune of 
$37,000,000, the 1946 sales figure. 
Remodeling its headquarters 
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building, which it now occupies en- 
tirely instead of only partially as 
in the past, the headquarters build- 
ing is faced with black granite. 

Bronze-framed glass doors at 
the entrance lead through an en- 
trance hall or lobby to the recep- 
tion lounge. Cove lighting and 
built-in recessed spaces for mer- 
chandise displays are pointed up 
by individual lighting. Color 
scheme, established by the beige 
carpet, is saffron, yellow, brown. 

A long corridor for sales dis- 
play continues this color scheme 
and leads to eight private office- 
type salesrooms, one for each prin- 
cipal line of Reliance merchandise. 
Photo murals decorate the walls. 





ling 


Each room has a color scheme to 
emphasize best the merchandise 
displayed and sold in it. 

At the end of the long corridor 
is a little theater with stage and 
modern lighting designed to light 
and show off the merchandise 
modeled at style shows. The 
theater auditorium is furnished 
like a country club lounge, instead 
of the usual theater-type seats. 

The first floor also has a re- 
search laboratory, in addition to 
the salesrooms, salesmen’s offices, 
and reception lounge. 

Second, third, fourth, and fifth 
floors house the company’s execu- 
tive and general offices, cafeteria, 
buyer’s offices, production depart- 
ment, engineering offices, account- 
ing department, and. other ad- 
ministrative departments. 

The entire building is completely 
air-conditioned and equipped with 
modern fluorescent lighting. Second 
and fifth floors have acoustical tile 
ceilings, and all main floor rooms 
have acoustical plaster. 
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Shown above is an auditorium used for style presentations, sales meetings, and 
special displays; the stage, mirrored in the background, is behind the camera. 








Above, sales display corridor; sales 
rooms are on both sides of this hall. 
Below, office of the vice president 





Here is one of the women’s apparel display rooms. Below is one of the men’s 
wear salesrooms. Wall at left illustrates Reliance fabrics used as wall coverings 
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Mailing lists can be profitable—if they meet four 
important requirements. This article describes how 
one company streamlined its mailing list and keeps 


it up to date. 


Results of this system: 


Closer cus- 


tomer contacts, more prospects and sales at less cost 





BY A. W. BLAIR 


Advertising Manager, Hagerty Brothers Company 


O RECAPTURE old markets 
and gain new ones, a live up-to- 
date mailing list, often neglected 
during the war, is essential if time 
and money spent on direct-mail 
advertising is to pay off. 

Here is the way 
Brothers Company revised its sys- 
tem to accomplish five major ob- 
jectives of a profitable mailing list. 
Some time ago we discovered our 
mailing list was too bulky, too out 
of date, and too expensive to be 
used profitably. It was also im- 
properly organized. We scrapped 
the entire list made up on metal 
plates and started afresh. 

First, an analysis was made to 
decide just what was_ required. 
How could adequate results be 
achieved? Consensus was that a 
mailing list, to be of any value, 
must be up to date and free of 
duplications. It must be selective 
for advertising various products 
and for advertising in various ter- 
ritories. Once a list is compiled, it 
must be revised constantly with 
little time and expense involved. 

Salesmen were the logical ones 
to supply current lists of cus- 
tomers and prospects. Previous 
mailing lists had been divided into 
28 classifications, according to oc- 


Hagerty 
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cupation, or line of business of cus- 
tomers and prospects. This proved 
unsatisfactory because many firms 
with combined activities caused 
duplication in two or more of the 
classifications on the mailing list. 

To eliminate this duplication it 
was decided to classify the prod- 
ucts and materials sold by Hagerty 
Brothers, rather than the cus- 
tomers and prospects. A check-up 
showed that all of the thousands 
of items sold could be divided into 
9 general classifications of related 
products and materials. A number 
and color was then assigned to 
each of these classifications. A 
tenth number and color was used 
to indicate the complete line. 

Salesmen were given pads of 
forms on which space was provided 
for name, address, city and state, 
and name of purchasing agent or 
proprietor. These forms also listed 
the name and number of the 9 
product classifications. As a sales- 
man listed his customers and pros- 
pects, he could, at the same time, 
indicate the products or materials 
the customer was most apt to buy, 
or be interested in, regardless of 
his line of business. 

Addressograph plates were used 
containing places for twelve small, 


No More Deadwood 
On Mailing Lists 


metallic tabs, colored, alphabeti- 
cal, or numerical. 

As the forms were filled out by 
salesmen and returned to the ad 
vertising department, plates wer 
embossed, and colored tabs were 
inserted to correspond to the 9% 
classifications listed on the blanks 
The tenth color was used where the 
salesman indicated the customer 
might be interested in all the prod 
ucts and materials sold. 

Each colored tab has a num- 
bered position on the plate to cor 
respond to the number on _ the 
salesmen’s form. This provides for 
uniformity in appearance and a 
check on errors, as well as greater 
ease in selection as the plates are 
run on the addressing machine. 

After plates are embossed, 
labelled, and tabbed, they are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by names of 
city and town, and by names of 
firms or individuals. 

After the plates have been classi- 
fied and tabbed a list is printed on 
20-pound, 3- by 5-inch paper slips. 
These slips are filed alphabetically 
by name of firm or individual, and 
under that by city or town. This 
additional file provides a 
index, making it possible to pick 
out a customer either by name or 


cross- 


location. 

Plate files are further. classified 
by salesmen’s territories, using 
numerical tabs in the twelfth posi- 
tion on the plate. These correspond 
to numbers previously given each 
territory. This classification makes 
it possible to circularize any one 
territory, for any one or more of 
the 9 product classifications. 

Requirements for a_ profitable 
mailing list, as ‘originally analyzed. 
have been met. 

The problem of keeping the lis! 
up to date is (Continued on page 4/) 
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A Double Office and 


Conference Room 


ILLIAM B. ZIFF and B. G. 
Davis, partners, Ziff-Davis 

Publishing Company, Chicago, 
have arranged a “twin desk” motif 
tailored to fit their needs. 

Outstanding feature of the 
partners’ desk arrangement is that 
in a business of this type, requiring 
frequent talks on planning and 
current problems with the several 
segments of employees, the furni- 
ture can be easily shifted to form 
a semicircular conference table. 

Each desk consists of an arc- 
shaped piece extending from op- 
posite walls. When it is desired to 
change the office to a conference 
room, a wall table of the same 
veneer and architecture can be 
drawn up to fit into the passage- 
way between the desks. 

Desks and wall table are of 
quartered and plain-sliced Ameri- 
can walnut. — W. N. Augsburger. 
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Natural walnut woodwork in Ziff-Davis office blends harmoniously with tan 
and brown leather used in curved desks, table tops, and tufted wall panels 
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Public Relations Is 


Day-by-Day Selling 





Believing that good public relations begin at home, 
The Flintkote Company directs its publicity toward 
people most closely concerned with the company’s 
welfare and finds this policy pays off. Here are some 
ideas in theory and practice to help build good-will 





BY L. ROHE WALTER 


Director, Public Relations, The Flintkote Company, Inc. 


ORPORATION executives could 
learn much from the Chinese in 
the handling of public relations. 
The Chinese pay the doctor in ad- 
vance to. keep the individual 
healthy rather than call him in 
only when the patient is seriously 
ill. 

Some farsighted business leaders 
do use this Chinese-doctor policy. 
They view good public relations as 
an important day-by-day activity. 
They build up an acceptance, over 
the years, of a justification for 
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their company’s existence. They 
are consciously alert to interpret 
their business in terms of human 
usefulness. 

In these days of anticipated in- 
creased competition, and currently 
confused labor-management prob- 
lems, the right kind of relation- 
ships with old, new, or prospective 
customers; employees; stockhold- 
ers; local, state and governmental 
bodies and bureaus; and _ the 
general public ; are not only highly 
desirable as a form of business in- 
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FLINTKOTE PRODUCTS 


surance but commercially profit 
able as well. 

A sound public relations pro 
gram recognizes the basic wisdon 
of this statement by Jan Struthe: 

in A Pocketful of Pebbles: “Pri 

vate opinion creates public opinion 
Public opinion overflows eventuall, 
into national behavior, and na 
tional behavior can make or ma: 
the world. That is why private 
opinion, and private behavior, and 
private conversation, are so ter 
rifyingly important.” 

Accepting these observations. 
The Flintkote Company is at 
tempting to create favorable 
opinion and understanding among 
the owners, management, em 
ployees, and other groups of people 
closely associated with Flintkotc. 
Our activities are, in simplest 
terms, directed to: 

1. Approximately 6,000 em- 
ployees of the company, and the 
citizens of the communities in 
which our plants are located. 

2. Approximately 11,000 own- 
ers of the company, the holders of 
its common and preferred stock, 
located in every state. 

3. Flintkote distributors, and 
all others involved in the distribu- 
tion chain, who handle our lines of 
building materials, products for 
industry, composition tile prod- 
ucts, and paperboard products. 

4. The public who are actual or 
potential users of our products. 

5. The governmental agencies 
directly concerned with the activi- 
ties of the construction industry. 
of which Flintkote is one of the 
participating units. 

In our experience, plant maga 
zines provide an excellent medium 
directed to our employees in thie 


major plant locations. Seven of 


these publications serve as a bridg 
























Because of 
the general 
misunder- 
standing 
that has 
arisen be- 


tween the desks of management and 


the workbenches of the country, the 


purpose and utility of business are 


regarded with suspicion and distrust. 
What is behind this disquieting at- 
titude toward industry in a land 


famed for its supremacy in the pro- 


duction of goods which produce the 


best life in recorded history? 


Why does management willingly 


spend large sums of money for prod- 


uct, advertising copy, radio and mar- 


ket research, and devote so little time 


ing link in humanizing both labor 
and management so each may bet- 
ter understand the other’s prob- 
lems and viewpoint. 

Editorial objectives include the 
integration of departments within 
a plant, the development of pride 
in the company’s products, poli- 
cies, and progress, and the further- 
ance of safety and health pro- 
grams. Further, these magazines 
provide opportunities for recogni- 
tion of individual or group em- 
ployee accomplishments. They en- 
courage and report on employees’ 
off-duty time devoted to civic 
affairs, and acquaint the folks at 
home with the employer. 

Recent articles in Flintkote 
plant magazines, in addition to 
local news about employees which 
utilizes about half the magazines’ 
pages, have included subjects such 
as, “Who Owns the Flintkote Com- 
pany?” “Customers Set the 
Prices”; “How Is The Flintkote 
Company Run?” “The Free Enter- 
prise System”; “Research — A 
Flintkote (Continued on page 46) 
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and money to finding out what ap- 
peals to their people, what they are 
confused about, and where they are 
misinformed? 

Why are we suddenly realizing we 
must cultivate the science of human 
relationships? 

It is a well-known fact that busi- 
ness, so capable and ingenious in im- 
proving and selling its products and. 
services, has been behind public opin- 
ion when it should have been ahead. 
It has been frightened into the notion 
that it must move through subter- 
fuge, in secrecy, and with doubt as to 
its approach, so that all too frequent- 
ly it speaks apologetically of efforts to 
develop good relations with the pub- 
lic.—L. ROHE WALTER. 


FLINTKOTE --- THEN AND NOW 
The Story Behind Your Company 
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Whe Runs The Flintkete Company? 


AN EDITORIAL 

















Articles like these, published in seven internal magazines for employees of 
The Flintkote Company, are important in telling the company’s story at home 





Aha Open Letter to Our Employees 


AN EDITORIAL 




















Distribution 


Distribution experts said it couldn’t be done. Philco 
thought the experts knew many things which 
weren't true. Refusing to follow the beaten track 
in distribution, in 3 years Philco jumped from the 
smallest radio manufacturer to one of the largest 























Six Chinese radio engineers, representing a Shanghai export distributor, take 
an intensive course in servicing appliances at Philco’s Philadelphia plant 





When Philco overhauled its distribution machinery, attractive window displays like this one in Southern California helped 
to push sales ahead. Keynote of Philco’s functional distribution is a close-working partnership with all of its distributors 


Without 


A’. AVORITE observation of the 
late Walter C. White, presi- 
dent of White Motors, was that 
the progress of every new industry 
is delayed by the limitations of the 
one from which it springs. When 
highways outgrew the cowpatch 
and began to go to far places, they 
followed the rivers. The railways 
had to because of grades. Pioneer 
wagons, coaches, and motor cars 
had bodies shaped like boats. 

Industrial designers have been 
teaching manufacturers how to 
shake off these shackles of the ob- 
solete now for some years. Being 
artists first, they called what they 
did to all sorts of products, stream- 
lining. Now that has been outdated 
by the term, functional design. 
What is the purpose of the device, 
the job it has to do? What is the 
simplest and most direct way to 
do it? 


The Philco Corporation, of 
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Derthonstrations like this one in Philadelphia and weekly reports on how merchandise is moving are features of Philcos’ 





distribution setup. Philco organized several company-owned branches as pilot operations to help develop its dealer program 


rills at Philco 


BY WILLIAM A. McGARRY 


Philadelphia, began to apply this 
line of reasoning to distribution 
back in 1928, literally because it 
had to. Prior to that it had been 
making “socket power” units to 
furnish power for radio sets. Im- 
provements on the vacuum tube— 
as it was called then—made it pos- 
sible to operate a radio from any 
light socket and threatened to kill 
the demand for socket powers. 
The company had to find or 
develop a new product. The radio 
receiving set was a natural from 
the manufacturing point of view. 
Philco engineers set to work to de- 
velop a better set than those al- 
ready on the market and still be 
able to sell it at a competitive 
price. From the point of view of 
sales and distribution the prospect 
was anything but promising. No 
other specialty field was so 
crowded, so highly competitive. 


But Philco started with its 





storage battery and “socket 
power” distributors and added 


others wherever the company could 
find go-getters in an important 
trading center. Within a few years 


it had one of the strongest dis- 


tribution setups in the radio in- 
dustry. The majority of them are 
Philco 


many have turnovers well up in 


still handling products ; 


seven figures. The corporation now 


has 135 of these “small business- 


Close-up of bench setup in model shop for servicing Philco radio-phonographs. 
Dealers visit Philadelphia plant before setting up their service departments 





















Household quick-freezer is one of the latest additions to the Philco line. The 
company worked closely with its dealers for months before entering this field 


men” and = five company-owned 
branches serving the function of 
pilots. 

In 1928, its first year as a 
builder of radio sets, Philco oc- 
cupied the cellar position—26th in 
the national picture. Its volume 
exceeded only those of innumerable, 
poorly-financed local manufac- 
turers, and a handful of expensive 
custom builders. In 1929 the com- 
pany took second place, and in 
1930 became one of the leaders in 
the field—and has been well out in 
front ever since. 

Functional distribution, as. it is 
practiced now at Philco, has been 
a progressive development. The 
company went after the dealers in 
every small town. It made the 
startling discovery that this un- 
developed market was even bigger 
than the one all its competitors 
were fighting over. The company 
is solidly entrenched today in large 
centers such as San Francisco. But 
it still maintains a distributorship 
at Fresno. More accurately, the 
distributors maintain themselves. 
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Fresno did a half-million last year. 
During the war Philco ran a 
large private training — school, 
graduating 15,000 men for the 
Signal Corps and the Naval radio 
and radar services. It had more 
than 400 civilian technical experts 
scattered around every front. 
According to Thomas A. Ken- 
nally, vice president in charge of 
sales, the company learned a lot 
about distribution from its war ex- 
perience. “In the physical moving 
of our products from machine to 
customer we look at the logistics,” 
he said. “We try to see distribu- 
tion in its entirety. We seek the 





shortest line to the customer—not 
alone in mileage, but much more im- 
portantly in time. In this planning 
the ideal warehouse is a fast 
freight high-balling to the market 
with the merchandise. 

“We are not in the warehouse 
business. It may be a place for tie- 
ing up inventories — and an in- 
ventory not moving dams the flow 
from assembly lines and causes 





what people call over-production. 





er 


‘he solution to anything com- 
plicated is always something 
simple. 

“The point is, if we are going to 
streamline distribution, we must 
see the channels of trade and their 
prime movers as they are, not as 
they were. We have found out it 
isn’t true that people won’t buy 
radios in the summer, for example 
It is true they won’t buy as many 
as in the fall and winter months. 
But in keeping everlastingly after 
the few in the dull season we get a 
good forecast of what the many 
are going to want when buying 
booms. 

“We keep hammering at our dis- 
tributors to pay less attention to 
the competition and more to the 
potential customers who haven't 
been reached. We have shown them 
how they can make more money 
by cutting off territory they can’t 
reach and concentrating on the 
areas they can. Some of the results 
make us sit up and blink at the 
markets we have been overlooking. 

“One man came in the other day 
who has—or had—a large block 
of a certain Middle Western state. 
At the suggestion of the home 
office he had been checking up. He 
told us he had been amazed to find 
that he had thirteen counties with- 
out a single dealer. Their total 
population was 95,000. 

“These counties were just off the 
beaten track—too far away from 
what had been regarded as their 
natural trading centers. If they 
wanted a specialty they had to 
drive to town or use a mail-order 
catalog. Our man readily gave up 
the area he couldn’t work. We set 
up a new distributor and he now 
has one or more dealers in each 
county.” 

Setting up a distributor, to 
Philco, doesn’t mean merely finding 
an enterprising merchant with 
capital and handing him a fran- 
chise. He is brought into the plant 
and shown how the company does 
things. Servicemen are sent to his 
headquarters to train his salesmen 
and mechanics. Philco matches his 
advertising (Continued on page 48) 
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Mister..... 
to tell her softly what it really 


looks like... or...to let well 


enough alone and sheddup ? 


Sad sir, sorry! but that’s 





We’ll take over (in your office or in ours) when 
you’ve burly office OVERLOADS that sit in 
the middle of efficient routine and scatter it to 
hellengone..... we'll take those over . . . and 
you'll scarcely know you’ve had a peak or an 
OVERLOAD. 
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But your OFFICE OVERLOADS 


... your emergencies, 


your peaks, your musts 
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those, sir, f you Il call, those are 


. and, you’d pay us only when we’d work 
for you... your routine would be uninterrupted 
. . there’d be NO turmoil . . you’d go on home 
at night to her... . and we’d get your facts and 
figures or your typing, on the dot, as promised 


..-if you’d call our nearest office... .. if you’d... 


WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois, RANdolph 8250 


WORKMAN SERVICE CO. of MINNESOTA 
125 S. Third Street, Minneapolis 1, Main 8512 


WORKMAN SERVICE CO. of CALIFORNIA 
620 S. Main Street, Los Angeles 14, Trinity 7855 
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This teaser poster helped to organ- 
ize employee clubs at LeTourneau 


This picture was tipped in on a post- 


er to tell of employee camera club 


Picture-caption posters give capsule 
biographies of LeTourneau employees 


Plan That Boosts Community 
And Employee Relations 





Here’s a brief case history, complete on this page, that 
tells how LeTourneau has improved employee-com- 
munity relations with dozens of activities year-round 





IARTOON maps of plant tours, 

program brochures of band and 
chorus engagements, picture-cap- 
tion posters of employee activities, 
and human interest stories of com- 
pany personnel are helping to build 
better community and employee 
relations at R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., Peoria, Illinois, manufacturer 
of heavy earthmoving equipment. 

These techniques foster better 
community-employee relations, and 
also bring to the front the fact 
that the company is thinking about 
its employees and using media to 
strengthen this relationship. 

Peoria is an industrial city of 
some 120,000 people. The relation- 
ship between community and com- 
pany there is a vital factor in 
maintaining a well-balanced em- 
ployer-employee program. 
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Plant tours at LeTourneau are 
planned to bring home to the in- 
dividual the specific phase of com- 
pany operations in which he is 
most interested. A general over-all 
picture of the LeTourneau indus- 
try was screened by the public re- 
lations division and correlated into 
its respective fields. One example 
is the printed guide for high-school 
youngsters and FFA groups cur- 
rently touring Peoria industries. 
It is a cartoon map of the tour, 
cleverly showing the particular 
phases of interest and highlights 
of the trip to be given. 

A picture-caption poster cam- 
paign for bulletin boards is the 
second stage in LeTourneau “let’s 
get acquainted” program. Work- 
ing in close cooperation with the 
personnel department, the public 


division screens extra- 
curricular worker 
bulletin board publicity. 

For the company’s approxi- 
mately 2,500 employees, there are 
some 20 varied employee activities 
scheduled the year around. These 
include sports; clubs, such as 
camera, bowling, riding, skating: 
and musical organizations. 

Another phase of employee com- 
munity relations was the addition 
of a 4-page concert brochure re- 
garding LeTourneau employees’ 
band and chorus engagements. The 
booklet serves as a program. 

A poster-caption campaign was 
used again recently when the com- 
pany contracted with a local radio 


relations 
activities fo: 


station to sponsor several football 
broadcasts of Bradley University 
in Peoria. Wishing to break the 
news as quickly as possible within 
the plant and the University build- 
ings, 9 by 12 posters were printed 
and distributed within a day. 
Human interest stories about 
LeTourneau written 
for the local press and radio, is 
one more phase of the program. 


employees, 
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DELIVERY 
NOW CURRENT 


Automatic feed, hand-operated 
MlaitxXekelael lam laclilemel) lilachicla 


MODEL 90—champion of the ‘short run”’ MODEL 91—versatile, all-purpose 
for copies of the highest quality at the lowest cost master of duplication to solve those troublesome 
consistent with quality. Easy to use. Popular price. paper work problems quickly, easily, economically. 


N EW HIGH-VISIBILITY 
EASY-TO-USE 
CUSHION SHEET FOR USE WITH 
MIMEOTYPE (BLUE) STENCIL SHEETS 
High visibility, no glare—easier on the eyes when 


typing stencil and proofreading. 


High copy quality, sharp letter outlines, blacker 
reproduction—easier, quicker corrections. 

Ask your distributor about this new cushion 
sheet—a major advancement in Mimeograph 
brand products—a major improvement in stencil 
duplicating! 


DICK COMPANY + CHICAGO 


<> The Mimeogra 


[ | IS MADE 
|) MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Industry s March 
To Los Angeles 





Los Angeles businessmen resent the claim the city is 
experiencing a postwar boom. But they aren’t reticent 
about the city’s tremendous manufacturing develop- 
ment. A first-hand report on the growth of light 
and heavy industry in America’s fourth largest city 
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Officials at Los Angeles’ City Hall expected wartime industries to fold up. 
More than half were converted to other lines and many new ones were added 


AST summer in downtown Los 

Angeles, a merchant having his 
store remodeled had so many 
people rush in and ask if the store 
were for rent, he put up a sign 
which read: 

“This store is NOT for rent.” 

Men who owned homes in Glen- 
dale and similar sections of Los 
Angeles reported that every time 
they went out to mow or water the 
lawn, somebody drove up and 
offered them $30,000 cash for a 
perfectly good $12,000 or $15,000 
home. 

Now, things have calmed down 
somewhat. The reports say real 
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estate values hit a peak about 
mid-1946, and vacant property is 
momentarily stagnant because of 
building difficulties. 

Other reports say that hotel 
and resort business in southern 
California has fallen off to 
capacity—in other words, south- 
ern California is “calming down 
to a roar.” 

The responsible people of south- 
ern California, and Los Angeles 
especially, always resented the 
claim that the city was undergoing 
a postwar boom. They were wary 
of any mushroom development, or 
which would 


overnight spurts 


bring on the inevitable reaction. 

Industry is no newcomer to Los 
Angeles, but the war did bring on 
a tremendous development which 
made many people think Los 
Angeles would soon pass Chicago 
in industrial production. The 
gigantic production of airplanes 
in the city and county of Los 
Angeles brought a tremendous de- 
velopment in many different types 
of manufacturing. An airplane 
plant is little more than a gigantic 
assembly line, in which purchased 
engines, parts, and equipment are 
assembled into a flying machine. 
So great was the need for manu- 
facturing space that 700 permits 
were issued allowing industries to 
occupy property in nonindustrial 
areas—in other words, in residen- 
tial areas. 

City officials and civic leaders 
expected all 700 of these wartime 
industries would fold up and 
silently steal away after the air 
plane boom subsided. But they 
were wrong. More than half of 
these newly established manufac- 
turers found other things to make, 
and stayed in business. Today 
many of them are seeking indus- 
trial locations for factories or 
floor space where their peacetime 
manufacturing can be carried on. 

Typical of these new industries 
is an industry which is growing 
rapidly and about which little has 
been published. It is the manu- 
facture of photographic equip- 
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©1947 by Remington Rand, Inc. 


Could cost-heavy systems be fleecing YOUR profits? 
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WARNING: Keep your eye on controllable costs 
—or profits may suffer plenty. Many a long- 
accepted expense can be sharply reduced by 
simplifying systems and procedures through- 
out your business. 

EXAMPLE: Here’s what one firm gained by 
switching to a Kardex-simplified sales control: 


1 Closer control over accounts . . . sharper con- 
centration on profitable accounts, a reduction 
in selling expense on “deadwood”. 


2 Executive time saved by a picture comparison 


of facts that eliminates digging for information 
about quota, credit, customer follow-up. 


3 Clerical time saved in preparing sales-to-quota 
figures. A new device computes percentages as an 
automatic by-product of Kardex signalling. 


Whether your costs are high in sales . . . purchas- 
ing .. . production . . . personnel . . . or inventory, 
RemingtonRandsystemscanslash your controllable 
costs. Call our local office for free 96-page systems 
analysis Graph-A-Matic Management Control. Or 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 


with KARDEX Remiaglon and 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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Stores along Broadway in the center of Los Angeles’ downtown district 
have helped to set the pace for many of the nation’s apparel styles 


ment: Lights, cameras, tripods, de- 
veloping and printing equipment. 
While the city is not yet on a par 
with Rochester as the center of 
America’s booming photographic 
supply industry, it appears the 
history of the great Los Angeles 
apparel manufacturing industry 
may be repeated in this small, but 
hustling, photographic industry. 
Obviously the motion picture in- 
dustry is the “daddy” of this 
photographic industry. Many of 
the founders of the new companies 
were technical men in the motion 
picture studios. Knowing lights, 
‘ameras, and other photographic 
items, they invented and developed 
improvements of their own, and 
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established small-scale manufac- 
turing enterprises. By now, some 
of them are no longer small, except 
when compared with one or two of 
the older Eastern manufacturers. 
Some of these companies are: 
Mitchell Camera Company, mo- 
tion picture Otto K. 
Olesen Company, lighting equip- 
ment ; Bardwell & McAlister, Inc., 
lighting equipment ; Newton Photo 
Products, cameras, tripods; Keith 
Camera Company; International 
Camera Company; Craftmen’s 
Guild; Best Metal Products Com- 
pany ; and a number of others. 
Many of these companies have 
obtained national distribution and 
were quick to cash in on the short- 


cameras 5 


age of older makes of cameras and 
1946. Others 


have products which seem to by 


equipment during 


superior to older competitive prod 
ucts, and will continue to thriy 
even when the older manufacturers 
catch up with demand. On thi 
whole, it looks as if it will be an 
industry of considerable import 
ance in the industrial future o/ 
Los Angeles County. 

As everybody knows, Los <A: 
geles has become an importan' 
center in the apparel industr\ 
BusINEss 


AMERICAN carried a 


story on this industry  severa 
years 


’ that 
wholly obsolete today, as the ji 


back; but story 


dustry enjoyed a_ spectacula 
growth since then. Los Angeles 


now ranks fourth in the nation as 


a producer of apparel, and the in 


dustry is now selling its products 
at the rate of $350,000,000 an 
nually as compared with $100.- 
000,000 annually in prewar years. 

The stores of the nation hav 
become California-conscious. It is 
not uncommon for big department 
stores in the country’s largest 
cities to have whole floors or de- 
partments set aside for California 
manufactured products, including 
furniture, tableware,  giftwares 
and art goods, apparel, novelties. 

Wieboldt’s, a chain of Chicago 
department stores in the popular- 
price range, proudly devotes large 
space to advertising its Charm 
House, “in the California manner.” 
Last spring an Indianapolis store 
devoted two solid blocks of windows 
to California 
window showing a large placard. 
“California Is a Way of Life.” 
Many other stores carry on similar 
large-scale of Cali- 
fornia styles and merchandise each 


merchandise, each 


promotions 


season. 

The gift and art industry of 
southern California, which is 
largely centered in Los Angeles 
County, booked $14,000,000 worth 
of business in one week in 1946, 
attracting 4,700 buyers from 37 
states and foreign countries. 

According to James F. Bone, 
manager, industrial department, 
of the famed Los Angeles Chamber 
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WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., of Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Los Angeles, serves more than 1500 business concerns 
throughout the country, handling business ‘‘overloads” in 
calculating, tabulating, typing and transcribing. Since 
70% of this huge volume of work is calculating, the use of 
Burroughs Electric Calculators is significant. More than 
300 Burroughs Electric Calculators are in use or on order to 


handle assignments accurately, swiftly, at low cost. 





In business after business, Burroughs has 
won the respect of those responsible for 
efficient handling of figures. They turn to 
Burroughs first—because they have learned 
that Burroughs is first in meeting their needs: 


First in Machines . . . with the most complete 
and flexible line, the latest time-saving fea- 
tures, the most modern machine developments. 


First in Counsel ... with thorough knowledge 
of procedures, most pro- 

gressive ideas to meet 

changing conditions. 


First in Service . . . with the best trained 
service men, the finest service methods, the 
most convenient service arrangements. 


These three factors underlie the satisfac- 
tion that Burroughs offers to business, 
large or small. The stepped-up tempo 
of Burroughs research and development 
will continue to reward Burroughs users with 
the finest in machines, counsel and service. 
Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES »* NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE * MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Above, architect's drawing of the new United-Rexall headquarters office 
in Los Angeles. Below, The Meyercord Company, decal manufacturer 


of Commerce, this industry grew 
out of a few little shops which 
grew jealous of tourists buying 
Indian wares in Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe, and other Western 
towns. Miniature boxes of oranges, 
horrendous pillow covers, and 
other “souvenirs” beloved by 
drunken sailors and visiting farm- 
ers, have given way to sound de- 
signs, good craftsmanship in 
Catalina pottery, dinnerware, 
glassware, outdoor cooking ware 
and utensils, and all kinds of prod- 
ucts in copper, aluminum, brass, 
steel, and silver. 

The Californian’s penchant for 
outdoor life, including outdoor 
cooking, has led to the manufac- 
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ture of some sweet items in this 
field — barbecue utensils, with 
handles long enough to prevent 
the usual scorched hand and 
fingers which are generally ex- 
pected when an amateur whips up 
a backyard barbecue dinner for 
his family and neighbors. 

But these light industries, while 
they employ thousands, are not the 
real backbone of the Los Angeles 
industrial scene. Los Angeles ranks 
second only to Detroit in auto- 
mobile assembly. Plants have re- 
cently been completed or are under 
construction to assemble Lincoln, 
Mercury, Chevrolet, Nash, Kaiser- 
Frazer, and Dodge cars. Prewar 
plants in the Los Angeles area as- 


sembled Willys, Ford, Buick, Olds- 
mobile, Pontiac, Plymouth, and 
Studebaker cars. 

Present production programs, 
when materials and labor both be 
gin better behavior, call for as 
sembly of 650,000 cars annually 
in Los Angeles, as compared with, 
154,000 in prewar years. 

Los Angeles ranks first in ai: 
craft production and in late 1946 
employment in this industry stood 
at 65,000 workers as compared 
with the prewar figure of abou! 
53,000. 

Oil tool and oil well equipment is 
another important industry in Los 
Angeles, and today’s export sales. 
as well as domestic sales, are 
rapidly increasing. Los Angeles 
ranks fourth in production of 
furniture and is second only to 
Akron in tire and rubber manu- 
facturing. Petroleum refining is 
on a scale that puts the city in 
third place nationally. It is also 
an important food processing 
center, said to rank third in the 
nation. 

Since March 26, 1946, the Los 
Angeles office of Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration has turned 
down $60,000,000 worth of indus- 
trial construction. Industrial space 
of all kinds—manufacturing space, 
warehouse space, and space for 
wholesale and distributing activity 
—is at a premium. The war-built 
government plants which have 
been offered for sale have found 
bidders in every case except one, 
which was the aluminum reduction 
plant. About the only loss in war- 
built production facilities occurred 
in the shipyards. 

Between August 1945 and 
November 1, 1946, 340 new plants 
have been established or announced 
for Los Angeles County. Invest- 
ment reported for these plants 
totalled more than $90,000,000, 
with anticipated jobs for 25,545 
workers. During the same period, 
expansion has occurred in 472 
established plants, creating new 
jobs for 15,682 workers. This 
means that since VJ-day, 812 new 
or expanded plants are offering 
more jobs for workers in the area. 
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NV itckorien eneeenemny payroll tonight ? 
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They are home, enjoying themselves. 
For the problem that used to keép 
them overtime in the Payroll De- 
partment has been solved. You see, 
the task of figuring and posting costs 
distribution, and preparing a large 
payroll, had so swamped this de- 
partment that it was often still hard 
at work when the cleaners came. 
Could this overtime be ended? 
The management consulted its local 
National representative. After de- 
tailed study the answer was, “Yes!” 
A National system was worked out, 
and National Bookkeeping and Na- 
tional Payroll Machines were in- 
stalled, substituting swift and accu- 
rate machine operations for many of 
the former time-consuming methods. 
The capacity of this new National 
system is so much greater that the 
payroll is now completed much 
earlier. Even greater time savings 
are effected in the distributing and 
posting of costs. And all overtime 
is eliminated. 
For the efficient answer to any 
accounting problem, consult National. 
This is typical of the service ren- 
dered many important concerns. The 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal 


cities, 


Making business easier for 
the American businessman 
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Remember that, about a week 
after VJ-day, there were such re- 
ports as: “Workers are leaving 
Los Angeles in droves.” What was 
overlooked was that they soon be- 
gan returning or that new people 
began entering Los Angeles County 
“in droves.” 

Radio and motion pictures are 
the source of much employment in 
the Los Angeles area, and reports 
say the motion picture industry 
has scheduled production on an 
all-time high basis for 1947. Radio 
people in Chicago claim that 27 
big radio shows have left Chicago 
to go to Los Angeles or New York, 
with most going West where 
actors, writers, technicians, and 
engineers are more plentiful. 

It must be remembered that 
motion pictures are really a 
“heavy” industry. Besides actors, 
musicians, and white-collar work- 
ers, the industry employs large 
crews of carpenters, electricians, 
set builders, scene painters, prop- 
erty builders, which require the 
services of almost every type of 
building trades artisan. 


Much attention was directed to 
California last year when United- 
Rexall packed up its entire head- 
quarters at Boston and moved to 
Los Angeles. Its new office build- 
ing, delayed by usual construction 
difficulties, is shown in one of the 
illustrations accompanying this 
article. The officials of this large 


organization declared that its 


reason for moving to California 
was that a higher type of executive 
could be attracted to the company, 
because people want to live in the 
superior climate of southern Cali- 


fornia. 

This brings us to the most-dis- 
cussed phase of California — the 
weather. There are undoubted ad- 
vantages to manufacturing and in- 
dustry in California’s well-ad- 
vertised mild climate. Economies 
in construction, operation, and 
maintenance of plants are possible. 
Absenteeism, due to ice, snow, cold, 
or other oppressive weather con- 
ditions, is reduced. Heating costs 
are lower, and shipments and de- 
liveries are not interfered with by 
weather 


snowstorms and_ other 





Henry W. Zinner (left), assistant vice president of the Chicago Terminal 
National Bank, receives instructions on how to operate electronic controls 
of the new Gunn Coronet executive desk from L. I. Kriloff, president of 
Kriloffice, Inc., Chicago. Constructed of rift-sawed white oak, and containing 
a work side and a play side, the desk was exhibited last month in Chicago 


hazards which often interrupt 
shipments in the North and East. 

Once, it was thought living costs 
were lower in southern California 
Much of this advantage has been 
dissipated by the high costs which 
now prevail. Except for fresh 
foods, and a few other items, living 
costs are not especially low. Should 
rent control be abandoned, rents 
will probably skyrocket until « 
building boom levels off the demand 
for housing, both residential and 
industrial or business. 

Historically, Los 
fabulous for its growth. We must 
not forget that in 1900 Los An 
geles was a city of but 102,479 
population, about like the present 
city of South Bend, Indiana. By 
1910 its population had tripled. 
and by 1920 it had multiplied fiv: 
times and was in the half-millio: 
population class. Between 1920) 
and 1930 the city grew to a million 
more population than it had in 
1900, or a total of 1,238,848. Th 
latest figure we are able to obtain 
is dated March 1946 when th: 
population was estimated to b 
1,805,687, which means that it is 
surpassed in population only by 
New York, Chicago, and Phila 
delphia, with every opportunity of 
passing the moribund city of 
brotherly love soon, if it has not 
already done so. Many think it will 


Angeles is 


march ahead of Chicago before th 
1960 census. 

The current difficulties in con 
struction, space shortage, housing 
shortage have put a damper on th: 
city’s growth. No one knows how 
many different companies have put 
plans for Los Angeles plants in 
mothballs until it is easier and less 
costly to build. When this opens 
up, we may see another industria! 
“march” to southern California 

Each week sees a delegation of 
several groups of men from promi 
nent companies surveying plant 
construction possibilities in south 
ern California. One plant brings 
another, hence there seems to bi 
no likelihood of a slow-down in th: 
growth of the once sleepy littl 
Spanish town, now the _ mos! 
dynamic city in America. 
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Seconds, minutes, hours... time. It’s the most expensive element 
in any business. 

In every business, forms play a major role in either the con- 
servation or the waste of time. For fifty years, UARCO forms have 
been saving time for countless businesses, large and small. 





How? Simply by designing efficient forms to meet specific 
needs. By streamlining forms to permit the handling of routine 
orders and records with greater speed, accuracy, and a minimum 
of duplicated effort. 


So if it’s time you would save . . . take a critical look at your 
present business forms. It may well be that you are using too 
many forms .. . that they are poorly designed for your needs. 
Call your UARCO representative for suggestions for the im- 
provement of your present forms leading to impressive 
savings in time and its companion piece—money. UARCO 
INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. 


Offices in All Principal Cities. 





For Tustance... 


The UARCO Accu-rite Register—efficient, conven- 
ient, safe. Consecutive numbering of forms pro- 
vides complete and accurate control. One copy is 
automatically filed, safe from tampering or al- 
teration. 


INCORPORATE DSO 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS SINGLE SET CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
FORMS 


AND REGISTER FORMS BUSINESS FORMS FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS noes RECORDS 
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Ever been haunted 
by a payroll? 


wo 


D2 YOU find payroll work creeping 
up on you.... 


... taking more and more clerical 
time...costing you more and more 
money and headaches! 


There’s an easy, sensible way out. 
Matter of fact, all you need is— 


PAYROLL SERVICE 


Why go to the trouble and expense of 
compiling your payrolls manually— 
when our high speed alphabetic and 
numeric machines can turn out the 
work for you and do it accurately and 
more economically! 


We will turn out your confidential 
payroll and related tax work on such 
machines ... We will compile your 
payroll registers, labor distribution 
schedules ... everything from payroll 
checks (ready for signatures) to W-2 
forms! 


Your payroll work will be handled 
by bank standards—and your figures 
held just as confidential! 


Send for booklet, “Payroll Service,” 
which explains how you can use this 
efficient and confidential service. 


OTHER RECORDS, ANALYSES 


For an accurate compilation of 
sales analyses, traffic studies, price 
studies—and reports and statistics of 
most every type—turn to the Record- 
ing and Statistical Corporation. 

Send for additional facts, and let us 
quote on your work. 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © £DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Survey Shows Attitude on Profits 


HE American worker has fan- 
tastic misconceptions of the 
profits earned by industry and 
what labor’s share is of the wage- 
dividend-management dollar, ac- 
cording to Dr. Claude E. Robin- 
son, president, Opinion Research 
Corporation, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, in a talk before the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Dr. Robinson pointed out that 
such misconceptions had great 
repercussions on business and were 
responsible for the unrealistic wage 
demands and_ reduced _ worker 
productivity on the ground that 
the problem was not one of produc- 
tion but of distribution. 

A recent survey of 472 corpora- 
tions, Dr. Robinson said, showed 
that only 63 per cent gave in- 
formation on profits to employees. 


“Many companies,” he said, “hav: 
gone in the direction of simplifica 
tion of earnings statements; a few 
have attempted to dramatize th: 
story by means of movies ; but onl) 
3 per cent have employed what may 
be the most effective medium - 
meetings. 

“A nationwide test,” Dr. Robin 
son stated, “revealed that thos: 
employees who received informa 
tion are better informed, and thei: 
attitudes toward management and 
management problems are demon 
strably better.” 

He recommended that manage 
ment’s presentation to the workers 
and to the public generally bx 
based on simplicity, linking-up the 
worker’s interest, and be accom 
panied by “enough drama to stick 
in the people’s consciousness.” 





Report Urges Retail Modernization 


SURVEY completed by the 

Store Modernization Show dis- 
closes that women shoppers are 
expressing themselves in specific 
terms about the housecleaning and 
face-lifting job retailers must 
undertake soon if they expect to 
soothe ruffled feelings and build 
good-will and acceptance that 
spell more sales. Directors of the 
first annual show are formulating 
a broad educational merchandising 
program to be held at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace in New York during 
the week of July 7. 

The study covered 29 large and 
small cities in every section of the 
country, representing a trading 
area population of 12,500,000. 
Opinions were secured from ob- 
servers acquainted with conditions 
in their locality. The survey 
sought to determine what factors 
women shoppers expect in modern 
stores, and which of these elements 
were lacking in their communities. 


Most important symbol of « 
modern store, according to 72 pe: 
cent of those questioned, was bet 
ter interior display. Better light 
ing was ranked second, with 48 pe: 
cent of the vote. Periodic redecora- 
tion came next, with a vote of 44 
per cent. Wide aisles received 38 
per cent; rapid charge system, 17 
per cent; courteous sales clerks, 
14 per cent ; elevator and escalator 
service, 14 per cent ; adequate com- 
fort facilities, 14 per cent; attrac- 
tive window displays, 10 per cent; 
related selling departments, 10 
per cent. 

John W. H. Evans, managing 
director of the Store Moderniza- 
tion Show, emphasized that to 
maintain today’s level of produc- 
tion, employment, and purchasing 
power, America’s retailers will have 
to move nearly 85 billion dollars’ 
worth of merchandise across their 
counters—40 to 50 per cent more 
than in 1940. 
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All 3 are commonly referred to 
confusing. 


For, actually, there is little similarity in the operation of 
these machines...even less in the jobs they do. 

Know where the difference lies...and you’ll see why the 
average office frequently uses all 3 for maximum efficiency. 


1. THE STENCIL DUPLICATOR copies any- 
thing that’s typed or drawn on a regu- 
lation stencil. 


It is efficient and economical for 
large-run duplication of bulletins, no- 
tices, and similar work. 


2. THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DUPLICATOR cop- 
ies photographically, using photograph- 
ic solutions and drying equipment. 
You operate in subdued light, exposing 
your original and sensitized paper in 
the printer. Then you develop, wash, 
fix, and dry the paper to obtain a nega- 


















































tive copy. If a positive is desired, the 
same operations are repeated, except 
that you print from the paper negative. 


This duplicator is generally em- 
ployed to copy opaque originals or 
those with printing on both sides—usu- 
ally material which was prepared with- 
out thought of further reproduction. 


3. THE NEW OZALID STREAMLINER repro- 
duces (in just 25 seconds!) anything 
you type, draw, or print on ordinary 
translucent paper or card. And each 
print is a positive (not negative) copy 
of your original. 
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as “duplicators”— which is 


Think how this allows you to 
simplify routines! You can use 
translucent file cards, office 
forms, sales reports, etc., and 
obtain exact-size reproduc- 
tions almost instantaneously, 
whenever needed. 





These are made by simply 
placing your original on a 
sheet of Ozalid sensitized pa- 
per and feeding into the machine. Just 
two automatic steps—and your print is 
delivered completely dry, ready for 
immediate use. 


No other preparation is required — 

either before or after this operation. 
And you never have to worry about 
your “Masters” deteriorating in the 
files! 
You never know when you may need 
copies of your work. Thats why it pays 
to prepare all originals on translucent 
paper or card so that they can be 
Ozaprinted—in seconds—at a cost of 
only one cent per 8'2 x 11-inch copy. 


Do these “Impossible” office jobs 
with Ozalid! 
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e Eliminate hours of retyping and er- 
rors in transcription when you present 
constant facts or figures in combination 
with variable information. For example: 


Assume that the information typed in 
column A has to be carried in 20 dif- 
ferent reports—the figures in the other 
columns varying in each case. 


Know the difference between these 3 duplicators! 
(dave Lime, Labor, dollad in your yfice everyday) 























































This is how easy the job can be— 


You simply make 19 Ozalid trans- 
lucent copies of the form as shown 
above. Add the variable information on 
each. These can now be used as “Mas- 
ters” themselves to produce as many 
additional copies as are required. 


@ Reproduce a manifold accounting re- 
port or an engineering drawing a hun- 
dred yards long by feeding it into the 
Streamliner on a roll of Ozalid sensi- 
tized paper. Your originals can be up to 
42 inches wide, any length. 


In addition, you can reproduce the 
images on any original in black, blue, 
red, sepia, yellow colors .. . on paper, 
cloth, foil, film, or plastic. Thus, “color 
coding” work of different departments 

. or matching print to varying job 
conditions. 








Also, you can reproduce photo- 
graphic material—from translucent film 
positives, which can be made from any 
of your negatives. And make copies 
of “form letters” and executives reports 
that look exactly like original typing. 
SEE OZALID PRINTS of typed, drawn, 
printed, and photographic material 
and learn complete Ozalid story. 


Write today for free booklet No. 247 


OZALID 


Division of 
General Aniline and Film Corporation 
Johnson City, New York 
Ozalid in Canada 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Bookless Bookkeeping System | Speeds Accounts Receivable 


(Continued from page 13) 


records give a quick synopsis of the 


credit standing of each account. 
Rapid credit analysis forces action 
on accounts requiring attention 
and on these accounts only. Result 
has been that the velocity of turn- 
over of receivables has been stepped 
up so that bad debt losses and 
account ages are minimized. 

Another accomplishment of this 
system is that it insures accurate 
and complete information used by 
management for financial and sales 
development purposes. 

Here is the way this simplified 
unit invoice accounting plan works 
for Hudson. Like other manufac- 
turing and wholesale firms, it gets 
most of its volume from a com- 
paratively small proportion of its 
customers. Often between 15 and 
25 per cent of the customers ac- 
count for more than half of the 
total net sales. Individual pockets 
containing white cards are used 
for these large accounts, so they 
are easily located in the files. Buff 
“town cards” are used for classify- 
ing and controlling the smaller ac- 
counts in principal cities. These 
cards are grouped and filed to- 
gether in a single pocket, which 
may contain invoices for as many 
as eight accounts. 

At Hudson, accounts receivable 
are filed geographically to conform 
to sales territories, using Reming- 
ton Rand Kolect-A-Matic visible 
files. Each of the approximately 25 
sales divisions is assigned a control 
or block number designation. Size 
and composition of these sales 
divisions vary of course. They 
serve as the basis of controls in 
correlating sales and credit in- 
formation. The New England 
states, for example, comprise one 
sales division. Metropolitan New 
York and the boroughs are one 
division, while New York State 
makes up another division. Within 
each territory states are grouped 
and the towns alphabetized. Al- 
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though sales analysis and credit 
records are kept in the same se- 
quence using this system, the ac- 
counts receivable file contains only 
unpaid invoices, while the sales 
control and analysis record in- 
cludes all accounts. 

Invoice copies originate in the 
billing department, where they are 
written on an IBM Electromatic 
billing machine using a combina- 
tion order and billing form. This 
is a specially designed continuous 
nine-part, one-time carbon fanfold 
form. At one writing this machine 
produces an original invoice and 
duplicate, an accounts receivable 
copy, and copies for the salesman 
and sales office. At the same time 
an original shipping order plus an 
auditing copy, factory shipping 
order, and notice of shipment or 
packing slips are made. 

In the sales analysis department 
invoices are sorted by block num- 
bers. Accounts receivable copies of 
invoices are separated from sales 
analysis copies, which are retained 
in the sales analysis department. 
From the accounts receivable 
copies of the invoices, members of 
the sales analysis department 
clerical staff run on Comptometers 
an accumulative total of each 
block numbered group. The total 
for each division is then listed on 
a transmittal sheet with totals cor- 
responding to the proper block 
number. 

Accounts receivable copies of the 
invoices, along with a transmit- 
tal sheet, are sent to the credit de- 
partment. Here an adding machine 
proof tape is run to reconcile the 
totals for each division. After 
proof tapes are run and totals are 
found to be correct, invoices are 
filed in proper panel pockets. Er- 
rors in either department are con- 
sequently detected at once. 

In spotting unpaid accounts, 
clerks in the credit department use 
the Graph-A-Matic control signal 


on the pockets to determine at a 
glance if there is an open item in 
the pocket — not to indicate th 
oldest unpaid invoice. This in 
formation is gained from an aging 
of accounts statement and a tria! 
balance sheet, which are prepared 
monthly at Hudson. 

When a remittance is received, 
invoices covered by it are removed 
from the pocket and stamped paid 
and dated. Any discounts ar 
noted below the paid stamp on thx 
invoice and then recapped on add 
ing machine tape. If an invoice is 
not paid in full, a partial payment 
form is used to show amount paid 
and balance still due. The origina! 
copy with the invoice is filed in the 
ledger pocket and the duplicate 
copy is put in the paid invoice file. 

To obtain proof of credit post- 
ing, paid invoice copies and partial! 
payment slips for each control are 
totaled and proved against the 
amounts of remittance received. 
These figures are then entered in 
the accounts receivable control 
ledger. By separately listing in 
voices paid in each control, this 
system provides the credit postings 
to individual and master control 
accounts, and by listing all checks 
together automatically provides a 
tape listing for bank deposits. 

Although various adaptations 
of unit invoice accounting have 
been widely used by many retail 
organizations, there have been a 
growing number of manufacturers 
and distributors who have installed 
this system for handling credit 
and collections. Grouping of the 
SULAP filing system depends upon 
the organization of the sales de- 
partment and the percentage of the 
total volume of business of each 
account. Other companies that 
have adopted this system include 
The Norwich Pharmacal Company. 
Norwich, New York, and_ the 
American Chicle Company, Long 
Island City, New York. 
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WHAT MAKES 


A research-minded organization that has never 
stopped improving its products. For more than fifty 
consecutive years Underwood has enjoyed unchal- 

lenged leadership, based on a long list of engineer- 
ing “firsts” in typewriter advantages. 


Setting the standard of performance by offer- 
ing typewriters with greater flexibility, speed, 
accuracy and durability than were elsewhere 

available . . . by always keeping a stride ahead. 


Volume of satisfied users . . . understanding 
the typewriting problems of business in gen- 
eral, and secretaries in particular. More than 

6,000,000 Underwoods, reaching all corners 
of the globe, have been helping to speed the 
world’s business. 


World-wide sales and services, conven- 
ient to everybody in the United States and 
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Typewriters . 


UNDERWOOD 


in the prineipal cities of the world. Experience and 
time have taught the business world that an 
Underwood is always the happiest choice among 

typewriters. 


Underwood's post-war Standard . . . a master- 
piece of typewriting engineering. It brings you 
Rhythm Touch . . . a wonderful addition to the 
many Underwood features you've always en- 
joyed. Rhythm Touch is a new typing concept 

. a delightful new experience in typewriter 
performance. Speed seems effortless. Fingers 
move easily over the new perfectly-balanced 
keyboard. 


These are the things that make Under- 
wood America’s first-choice typewriter . . 
that make Underwood ‘Typewriter 
Leader of the World.” 
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Underwood 


. . Adding Machines . . 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 





. Accounting Machines 


Underwood Corporation 


Copyright 1917, Underwood Corporstion 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Figures That Show Profit Trends 


(Continued from page 9) 


needs,” the controller of the com- 
pany said, “we found the best in- 
dex to company progress is the 
percentage of net sales. What 
we watch for,” he added, “are trend 
figures, or variations from normal.” 

In addition to the usual monthly 
profit-and-loss statements, com- 
parative balance sheets, applica- 
tion of funds and supporting state- 
ments, this company developed an 
operating report summary. 

The operating report is com- 
plete on an 814- by 11-inch sheet 
and consists of two main parts. At 
the top of the page is a summary 
of the profit-and-loss statement. 
The lower half contains a payroll 
comparison. The one basis of com- 
parison for all items listed on this 
report by dollar value is the per- 
centage to net sales, which is used 
as an index in determining the 


relative rating of each operation. 


Figures are given for this 
month, last month, and year to 
date, as well as similar figures for 
the previous year, and year to 
date 2 years ago. Here is a list of 
the factors included in the operat- 
ing summary report. Items taken 
from the summary P. and L. 
statement include: 


Gross Sales 

Returns and Allowances 
Net Sales 

Cost of Sales 

Materials Used 

Factory Payroll 
Factory Expense 

Gross Profit 

Selling Expense 

General and Administrative 
Operating Income 
Federal Income Tax 

Net Income 


Items included on the payroll 
comparisons to percentage of net 
sales include: 


Production Payroll 

Supervision 

Labor Controls (timekeeping, etc.) 
Superintendents 

Shipping and Miscellaneous 
Factory Total 

Sales and Engineering 


Genera! and Administrative 
Total Payroll 
Total Number of Employees 


“The organization structure of 
the Stewart-Warner Corpora- 
tion,” reports Wilfred Reetz, con- 
troller, “has determined to a large 
degree the number and types of 
reports that go to top manage- 
ment. To make these reports a real 
tool of management we designed 
them to follow the lines of re- 
sponsibility and authority indi- 
cated on our organization chart. 
Because Stewart-Warner manufac- 
tures a variety of widely divergent 
products and has a number of de- 
centralized plants, we have tailored 
our reports to fit these special 
needs. For erample, we don’t have 
a vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing or a vice president in 
charge of sales and merchandising. 

“We have an administrative 
division,” Mr. Reetz said, “which 
is headed by the president. The ad- 
ministrative staff consists of an 
assistant to the president, con- 
troller, treasurer, secretary, legal 
department, and what we call 
policy committee chairmen. The 
committees and their chairmen are 
composed of executives from 
Stewart-Warner’s five divisions. 
There are three main policy com- 
mittees: Sales and advertising, 
manufacturing, and. engineering. 

“The five divisions are organized 
as though they were separate cor- 
porations, or wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries with their own production 
and sales staffs. Each division has 
a vice president in charge, and 
each division has its own controller. 

“Each month we receive a com- 
plete set of financial statements 
from these divisions, which include 
profit-and-loss statements, balance 
sheets, reports on application of 
funds, and turnover of working 
capital, just as though they were 
independent companies. Since all 


our operations are completely 


budgeted and departmentalized, 
this system gives division heads 
the authority over all phases of 
operations in their particular field. 
At the same time, it fixes re- 
sponsibility for results. 

“A daily report goes to all di 
vision vice presidents, which shows 
the sales of all products and a 
break-down by individual products 
From these reports this informa 
tion is plotted daily on charts, 
which reveal sales trends at a 
glance. These daily sales reports 
and charts do not go to the presi 
dent. However, he does receive « 
detailed weekly sales report. Di 
vision vice presidents also receiv: 
a weekly payroll report that in 
dicates the percentage of produc 
tive and nonproductive labor. 

“Another report we have de 
veloped to fit our organizationa! 
structure is a comparative state 
ment of plant efficiency, whicl 
covers all divisions. This is com 
pleted each quarter and goes to the 
president, division vice presidents, 
and plant managers. This report 
not only gives a detailed break- 
down on each plant for the year, 
but it offers a good basis of com- 
parison of the operating efficiency 
among all divisions.” 

This information is presented in 
two 12- by 13-inch sheets and in- 
cludes these 10 major factors for 
judging operating efficiency: 

1. Sales per $1 of gross plant and 
equipment 

2. Sales per $1 of gross equipment 
only 

3. Sales per square foot of floor 
space 

. Sales per $1 of working capital 

. Inventory turnover (number of 
times per year) 

j. Ratio of manufacturing expense to 
productive labor 

. Ratio of administrative, sales, and 
service expense to sales 

. Ratio of salaries and wages to 
sales 

9. Ratio of operating profit to sales 

10. Ratio of operating profit to in- 

vested capital 


So that the Stewart-Warner ad- 
ministrative staff can have a com- 
plete picture of all company 
operations, when profit-and-loss 
statements and balance sheets are 
received from the five divisions, 
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Ever write the same sentence 100 times? 


Addressograph Class 1900 
—one of many models in a 
complete line. 


March 1947 


ITTLE JOHNNY found it tiresome and 
tedious to write the same thing over 
and over. Found it easy to make errors, too. 


How many people in your business have 
to write the same information over and over? 
Chances are that in every department you 
have people writing the same names, de- 
scriptions, part numbers, etc., over and over 
by hand and by typewriter. It’s punishment 
for them, too. It’s frequently inaccurate. It’s 
always costly. 

The Addressograph method is the fastest, 
most accurate method of putting words and 


figures on business forms. It saves whenever 
you have to write the same information 
repeatedly. You can write up to 5000 words 
or 30,000 figures a minute with complete 
accuracy. You can use Addressograph sim- 
plified business methods in every department 
of your business—with existing systems and 
routines. You can use Addressograph alone 
or in conjunction with other office machines. 


Call the Addressograph representative in 
your city for all the money-saving facts. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


DAADE-mane AIG WS Pal OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 











Planning 
an Inter- 
System ? 


it will pay you 
to investigate 
Executone... 


Employing the most advanced 
principles of electronics, 
EXECUTONE automatically 
gives you control of your 
entire organization through 
instant voice-to-voice 

contact. You lift no receiver, 
twirl no dial! You just press 
a button...and talk! 


EXECUTONE frees your switch- 
board for important outgoing 
and incoming calls... 
eliminates the endless 
running back and forth from 
one office to another. The 
coupon below will bring 

you the whole story. 








UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
Over 90,000 successful EXECUTONE installations, 
backed by our unconditional guarantee are your 
assurance of trouble-free performance and dependa- 
bility. EXECUTONE Inter-Com Systems are individu- 
ally engineered to your particular requirements... 
installed and serviced by factory-trained specialists 
in principal cities throughout the country. 

e a 6 


Two-station systems for as little as $61. Larger 
systems, with up to 100 stations, are available. 


Levine 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Mail Coupon for Further Information 
@teeee 
EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. C7 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
| am interested in data on EXECUTONE. 
C] Please send literature. 
[) Have representative ca'l. No obligation. 





Name. 





Firm 
Addr 
City. 
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this information is summarized on 
McBee unit analysis sheets and 
placed in large loose-leaf books. A 
fly sheet for each month fits over 
the previous sheets so only the 
columns of total monthly figures 
are shown. This system makes it 
easy to get an over-all picture of 
the company’s operation and also 
to compare individual items listed 
on the reports. 

Robert W. Cooper, controller of 
the Signode Steel Strapping Com- 
pany, Chicago, says: “Our reports 
to top management are mostly 
specialized reports. Each report 
performs a specific function and is 
circulated to those men responsible 
for that phase of the business. 

“Our president does not believe 
in too many conferences which 
waste the time of executives by 
considering problems that concern 
only specific operations. We do not 
believe in too many figures that 
result in over-reporting to top 
management. We developed our re- 
ports with the thought in mind of 
furnishing management with fig- 
ures as a basis of comparison of 
periodic operations with standard 
costs to help accomplish company 
objectives. These 
serve as a check or supervision on 
work being done without duplica- 
tion of effort, particularly when 
necessarily 


reports also 


personal contact is 
limited. 

“We have tried to make all re- 
ports comparative, with 
past periods, or with some index 
which affords intelligent com- 
parison. These summarized reports 
often give only comparative per- 
centage figures. That small group 
responsible for establishing poli- 
cies is chiefly interested only in 


either 


final results. 

“By 10 o’clock each morning,” 
Mr. Cooper said, “a preprinted 
daily position report goes to the 
president and vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. This 
single-sheet report 
balance today and the net change 
today on all our domestic and for- 
eign holdings. It also shows the 
total billings to date and the total 


shows’ the 


materials and expenses. We use a 
preprinted single-sheet daily re- 
port, too, on the kind and dollar 
value of orders received today, for 
the month to date, and year to date. 

“Since any business operation 
is closely geared to sales volume, 
this daily report on orders received 
is rather widely circulated. Copies 
go to the president, vice president 
in charge of sales, vice president 
in charge of manufacturing, as 
well as the vice president and direc 
tor in charge of engineering, anc 
foreign _ business 
weekly 


director of 
“The 


used at Signode is a schedule per 


only statemen! 
formance report. This is a spe 
cialized report, but it’s important 
to us in manufacturing. This re 
port shows the number of opera 
tions and hours scheduled in each 
plant and in each department, and 
the percentage of operations and 
completed. The 
performance report goes to the 


hours schedule 
president, controller, vice president 
in charge of manufacturing, super- 
intendent of production, and the 
manager of the planning and 
scheduling department. 

“Our president, three vice presi- 
dents, and board of directors re- 
ceive the usual monthly financial 
and supporting statements. These 
include a chart showing year to 
date trends on net invoicings and 
profit before and after Federal in- 
come tax provisions. In addition, 
we prepare a domestic goods in- 
voiced report which presents a de- 
tailed break-down on items shipped 
for the month and the year to date. 

“We types of 
monthly One 
covers expenses. 
Another covers manufacturing cx- 
third consists of 


have’ three 


expense reports. 
administrative 
pense, and a 
separate district sales expense re- 
ports for each of our twelve dis- 
tricts. At the end of each month a 
photostat is made of each report. 
Copies are then pasted on a large 
sheet. This system enables us to 
compare the expenses of each dis- 
trict with other districts, and the 
record of each district with ex- 
pense reports for previous months.” 
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F GET MORE | 
BRILLIANT RESULTS 


IN COPY AND 
SYSTEMS WORK... 


With 
REX-O-graph 
Fluid Type Duplicator 

SUPPLIES 





Famous for outstanding clarity 
and brilliance, in all types of copy- 
making, REX-O-graph Fluid Type 
Duplicator Supplies, designed fer 
perfect results on REX-O-graph 
Duplicators, offer the same oo 
fits on other machines as well. 


You’ll save time and money, for 
instance with the REX-O-graph 
“Two-Part, End-Fold” Master 
Unit. Available on special order 
with your systems form processed 
on Master face and carbon im- 
pression on reverse side, it dupli- 
cates both the form and fill-in at 
the same time. REX-O-graph 
Spirit Carbon, available in three 
types, assures brilliant copies for 
short or long runs. REX-O-graph 
Duplicator Fluid, Master Paper, 
Correction Pencils, Cleansing 
Cream and other supplies are spe- 
cially designed for superior re- 
sults in all types of duplicating. 


Ask your REX-O-graph dealer 
for complete details on Duplica- 
tor Supplies—and REX-O-graph 
Fluid Type Duplicators for every 
type of copy or systems work. 
Or write direct. 








REX-O-graph Model FM 
with Quick-Change Master 
Guide for high produc- 
tion systems work. 


REX-0-grapnh, 


3741 North Palmer Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


FLUID DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 
FOR SUPERIOR RESULTS 





(Continued from page 11) 


but the majority of our most suc- 
cessful cases are those where the 
executive selected a business which 
he already knew a lot about. 

2. Select a business that you 
can get excited about—one that 
you believe in, one that satisfies 
your basic desires to perform a 
service or to do something worth 
while. If you can make a “cause” 
or even a “religion” out of your 
business, so much the better. 

3. Select a business that puts 
you into everyday working rela- 
tions with the kind of people you 
enjoy working with and directing. 
This human relations factor is 
tremendously important. 

4. Select a business in which age 
and experience are definite assets 
rather than handicaps. 


When It’s Time for Retirement 


5. Select a business which lends 
itself to small-scale operations— 
one that you can continue to direct 
with ease as long as you live. A 
“big” business is likely to become 
so complicated and_ burdensome 
that you might lose the essential 
control which is a primary re- 
quisite. 

Whenever any successful execu- 
tive begins to prepare himself 
avocationally over a period of 
years toward such an objective, 
his fear of “growing old on thie 
job” disappears in thin air. He not 
only does a better job during his 
“peak earning years,” but he has 
the satisfaction and assurance of 
having a real reason for existence 
and a real vision for the future 
later in life. 
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No More Deadwood 


(Continued from page 18) 


being met by a number of methods. 
Additional blanks are furnished to 
salesmen for listing deletions from 
the list, with space to give reason 
for such deletions. 

When Hagerty Brothers’ cata- 
logs are distributed, salesmen fill 
out slips on which they note this 
distribution. The mailing list is 
checked against these slips. The 
mailing list is checked against un- 
delivered mail from campaigns. 
Customers often write in request- 
ing additions, deletions, or changes 
in the mailing list. The home sales 
department furnishes information 
from contact with customers and 
prospects. 

Salesmen are furnished a con- 
densed form of the various blanks 
previously used on which they in- 
dicate new accounts, removals from 


on Mailing Lists 


list, and changes in name of 
buyer. This condensed form also 
provides an original list of classifi- 
cations for indicating products 
and materials likely to be of in- 
terest to new customers and 
prospects. 

The plates used accommodate a 
four-line address : 


re eer 
es eer 
ENING Sado necwie wacckbewens 


The label at the top of the plate 
will accommodate only three lines, 
however. As the name of the pur- 
chasing agent may change, it is on 
the fourth line and does not show 
on the label. Thus it is possible to 
retain the same label although the 
name of the purchasing agent is 
changed on the plate several times. 
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Office Problems 
Discussed at 
Seminar 


EW products and designs were 

featured by more than 80 ex- 
hibitors at the eighth annual office 
equipment display and annual 
seminar on office management 
problems held at the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago in February. 

Theme of this year’s 3-day 
meeting, which was jointly spon- 
sored by the Office Management 
Association of Chicago and North- 
western University, was “Salaries, 
Services, and Systems.” 

One of the discussion periods 
conducted by a three-man panel 
was devoted to the subject of per- 
sonnel recruitment. Factors affect- 
ing the recruiting of competent 
personnel such as cooperation be- 
tween schools and industry, sources 
of labor supply, present-day man- 
agement policies, and wages were 
debated at this session. 

In a talk on “Office Layout and 
Flow of Work,” Arthur E. Ralph, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, pointed out the direct effect 
of environment on efficiency. 

Gerald O. Eckley, superintend- 
ent of accounting procedures, 
United Air Lines, Inc., emphasized 
the immediate need for improved 
procedures and methods in office 
production. Mr. Eckley showed 
how this need can be met by work 
simplification, mechanization, re- 
search, proper selection of pro- 
cedures and methods men, and 
proper placement of responsibility 
for all procedures and methods 
improvement. 

Other talks at the seminar in- 
cluded: “The Multiple Manage- 
ment Plan,” by Thomas R. Reid, 
director of human relations, 
McCormick & Company, Inc.; 
“The Wage Spiral Effect on Man- 
agement Policies,” by Frank W. 
Rising, general manager, Automo- 
tive and Aviation Parts Manufac- 
turers, Inc. 
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A USPM SYSTEM 


TO SPEED THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF INCOMING MAIL 


USPM Letter Opener plus USPM Sorting Racks and Tables provide 

you with the answer to faster distribution of incoming mail. With this 

system every office department gets an earlier start on each day’s business. 

The Letter Opener is motor-driven and automatically fed—capable 

of opening letter mail of varying thicknesses as fast as it can be fed into 
the machine. 

USPM Sorting Racks and Tables provide systematic and convenient 
facilities for sorting opened mail—and 
outgoing mail as well. Your USPM 
specialist will show you how this system 
will operate effectively in your office. 
Get in touch with him today. 


Other USPM Systems and Equipment 
to Meet Every Mailroom Need 


USPM offers you complete mailroom service— 
expert planning, systems and equipment to fit 
your particular requirements. Our “Blueprint” 
Folder gives full information. Write Dept. 
AB-37 for your copy. 


USPM Sorting Racks 
and Table 


Metered Mail Systems ...Letter and Parcel Post Scales... Letter Openers... Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment ...Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems 


NTROLS 


Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario = O R | '@) | oayeN 4 & I '@) N 











Cease 
nodnctows 


'. 
“sneer” 


@ Hundreds of plants throughout 
the nation have proved the abil- 
ity of the OPERADIO PLANT- 
BROADCASTER to 
production, 
and reduce labor costs. Hundreds 


increase 
improve efficiency, 
of personnel managers have en- 
dorsed the use of planned music 
programs during working hours 
to relieve fatigue, lessen, absen- 
teeism and accidents. Investigate 
the innumerable advantages of 
the new 1947 PLANT-BROAD- 
CASTER for use in your plant. 


Write today for your free copy 
of “Music and Manpower.”’ 


OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. AB-16 ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


—oPERADIo€ 
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Public Relations Is 
Day-by-Day Selling 


| (Continued from page 21) 


Business Insurance Policy”; “To 
Live Better We Must Produce 
|More”; and “Sound Planning and 
Teamwork at Flintkote.” 

A history of Flintkote appeared 
in five monthly installments. 

This program is not a campaign 
| of propaganda to induce em- 
| ployees to act in the interest of 





/management and owners. It is ob- 
jective education in its truest 
which 
‘cannot act intelligently and realis- 


|sense, without employees 


tically, even in their own interest. 

Since we care what plant-com- 
munity people think about Flint- 
|kote, magazines are sent monthly 
to the civic leaders in each city 
where there are Flintkote plants. 
Magazines are preceded by an ex- 
planatory letter from the plant 
magazine editor. Thus, citizens of 





these communities receive correct, 
about the 
company, its employees, its activi- 
ties, and its products. 

A lot of us like to squeeze the 
last advertising penny’s worth out 
of our publication advertising by 


current information 


merchandising various advertise- 
ments to trade outlets, to distribu- 
tors, to salesmen. Some of us 
forget the folks in our own back- 
yard, in the plants that make the 
product. 

We are, therefore, quite inex- 
pensively merchandising our ad- 
vertising to our plant employees 
by reproducing current advertise- 
ments on the back cover of our 
plant magazines. 

Our policy on the release of 
material to plant magazines is 
clear-cut, realistic, and workable. 
All articles are approved for re- 
lease by our executive vice presi- 
dent. He has final executive re- 
sponsibility for our public relation 
and industrial after 
prior checking with the company 
| officials who are most concerned. 


relations, 


Then distribution to the 


magazine editors is made after 1 


plant 


view by the company’s general! 
personnel director who is in toucl) 
with all plant personnel matters. 

Material forwarded to thx 
editors is for suggested use only. 
The editors enjoy wide discretion 
in the make-up of their magazines. 
The primary function of the com- 
pany’s director of public relations 
is that of a coordinator. 

Policies and procedures as to 
the objectives; editorial balance ; 
community relations ; 
type and printing specifications ; 


make-up ; 


the creation, training, and opera- 
tion of departmental reportorial 
staffs; and a copy guide with in- 
structions on writing style and 
other pertinent matters involved in 
the issuance of an effective plant 
magazine, have been summarized in 
bulletin form and placed in the 
hands of all editors. The reader 
must be entertained, instructed, 
and informed, with no expense to 
him and expense for the 
producer. 

We feel that magazines for em- 
ployees, properly planned 
produced, serve well as the basic 
medium in an organized program 
for keeping employees informed 
about the company, and inevitably 
create a greater “my job” and 
“my company” spirit. Inherent in 
the success of such a venture is the 
integrity and sincerity of the 
editorial content. Any insincerity, 
or actual or implied semblance of 
insincerity, soft-soap tactics, or 
misleading approach in a _ plant 
magazine will be quickly detected 
and inevitably defeats the very 
purpose of the magazine’s objec- 
tives. 

The real core of any industrial 
public relations program is to be 
found in day-by-day selling, edu- 
cating, informing employees, so 


low 


and 
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they understand the economic facts 
of life, and understand why every- 
one benefits from mutual respect 
and company success. In doing so, 
we must realize that the average 
American working man is no dif- 
ferent when he is on the job than 
when he is in the store as a buyer. 
At heart, he is a firm believer in the 
free enterprise system. One obvious 
answer to the problem is better in- 
ternal merchandising, operating on 
the individual industry and com- 
munity level. 

Frequently 
overlooked in a corporation’s pro- 
motional plan. Many companies 
that expect vitality and -progress- 
iveness in their sales promotional 
materials are content with the con- 
ventional, outmoded annual state- 
ment. The purpose of the public 
relations campaigns to stockhold- 
ers is to maintain an informative, 
periodic contact with the 
owners of the business and to ac- 
quaint them with the company’s 
manufacturing processes, market 
opportunities, policies problems, 


stockholders are 


real 


and products. 

At Flintkote we have approxi- 
mately 11,000 holders of the com- 
pany’s and _ preferred 
stock and 6,000 employees, a ratio 
of 1.8 shareholders for every in- 
dividual employee. 

Here’s what we are doing to 
utilize the power of these 11,000 


common 


stockholders in exerting a benefi- 
cial influence upon the affairs of 
the company they own. 

Our annual report is printed in 
two colors. On the foreword page 
the company’s record is_high- 
lighted, together with its ~philos- 
ophy regarding free enterprise. 

We depict, by pictures 
copy, the news 
pany’s research 


and 
about the com- 
and plant ex- 
pansion program, which entails an 
investment of $16,000,000. 

Included in the report of the 
president are sizable _ pictorial 
charts explaining product diversi- 
fication as reflected in sales and the 
distribution of income. 

Tied in with the customary fiscal 


data and auditor’s report is a 
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double-spread devoted to historical 
fiscal data for the past 10-year 
period, giving a comparative bal- 
ance sheet and comparative state- 
ment of income. 

An illustrated map shows the 
location of offices, factories, and 
warehouses, strategically near the 
major market cities to assure ef- 
ficient 


service. Copy appearing with the 


production and delivery 
map states: “Flintkote’s diversifi- 
cation policy is graphically re- 
flected by the product listings on 
the following pages. Your famil- 
iarity with and continued use and 
recommendation of these products 
will contribute to the success of 
your company.” 

Two facing gate-fold pages are 
used to list, under eight major 
groupings, the more than one 
hundred kinds of Flintkote prod- 
ucts made. 

We believe an informative, at- 
tractive, annual report is a must. 
We also that 


utilize other opportunities to keep 


believe we should 
stockholders informed about their 
company’s progress. We do so, for 
example, in dividend notice folders 
which accompany every dividend 
payment. In each of these we list 
the major groupings of our com- 
pany products as a reminder to the 
owners of the diversity of its ac- 
tivities. 

These notices give us the op- 
portunity to keep stockholders 
promptly informed on current de- 
velopments throughout the year, 
rather than waiting until the year- 
end when much of the news might 
have lost its freshness and appeal. 

Public opinion is actually the 
composite of many private opin- 
ions. By directing our efforts to- 
ward the people most closely con- 
cerned with the company’s welfare, 
we are following what seems to us 
a sound premise. Public relations 
(what everybody in our company 
does to earn or lose the public’s 
good-will), like charity, begins at 
home, since public opinion is ac- 
tually the sum total of many pri- 
vate opinions. 





COMMERCIAL FORMS 
AND SYSTEMS 








An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world's largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 


, ertising 
Effective — tive 


iterature, sl 
oan and eo) 
Forms of every 


REYNOLDS 
C—— 


REYNOLDS 


COMPANY * DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 
SALES OFFICES IN 
MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Your Records Can Talk| Distribution Without Frills at Philco 
—if you let them 


“vy ; € 
VY 


om * 
[ Cc 
Here’s what a 


SALES ANALYSIS 
BY SiaT(seicgy, 


can tell you. 


How much is it costing you to sell your 
product in a given territory? How can you 
re-arrange your territories to reduce sell- 
ing costs and increase profits? How do 
your salesmen stack up individually when 
sales are measured by cost of selling? 
Is your investment in advertising being 
returned to you in sales? 


The answers to these and many other 
vital questions are buried in your own 
records . . . ready to make your job 
a lot easier. 


You'll be surprised at the helpful facts and 
figures you can uncover through a sales 
analysis tabulation by STATISTICAL. 
Working closely with you in strict con- 
fidence, our specialists can quickly do this 
work for you at far less than you could 
do it yourself. Their experience and know- 
how are backed up by the largest in- 
dependent punched card tabulating serv- 
ice in the country. 


lt will pay you to talk 
it over with us at your 
convenience. Just phone 
HARrison 2700 today: 


STeltistiedt 
TABULATING COMPANY 


Monadnock Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone —HARrison 2700 


(Continued from page 24) 


| appropriation, supplies a full kit of 
_ merchandising literature at cost. 
At the home plant the company 
| has set up model service shops not 
only for radio, but for all its other 
| lines — refrigerators, quick-freez- 
ers, and air-conditioners. In the 
field it has a flying corps of experts 
to help the distributor train his 
idealers. Through this setup 
Phileo can get an_ overnight 
| general cross-section picture of 
how its merchandise is moving for 
the entire country. Every Monday 
top management holds a meeting 
to take the pulse of the consumer 
| public for the ensuing week. 
| We get a specific picture,’ 
| Mr. Kennally, “in telegrams from 
| distributors telling us where the 
| buying tide is rising, where it is 
| static, and where it is falling off. 
This tells us what the distributor 
has sold. We are much more in- 
terested in that than we are in 
what he orders. His orders are a 
foregone conclusion if the goods 


> said 


are moving.” 

As one striking example of how 
the Philco distribution machine 
works, the company recently an- 
nounced its first two numbers in 
the household quick-freezer line. 
Distributors and many of the 
larger dealers said prices were $75 
to $100 below what they had an- 
ticipated. 

The distributors then handed in 
orders for 100,000 units, checked 
and double-checked to winnow out 





duplications. Philco had found out 
from the field what that all-im- 
portant “average family” wants, 
for how much, and when. The rest 
was a simple job of engineering, 
like building a cantilever bridge. 
All the essential factors were 
known. 

Space is not available for the 
detailed recital of how Philco has 
turned around its service set-up 
and given the serviceman a smart 
suit and a front-line function. But 





the general story is that through 


RMS—Radio Manufacturers Ser) 
ice—Philco had enlisted 25,000 
radio experts before the war. It 
used this as the pool to supply 
Britain with radar experts to hel) 
stop the blitz, and then trained 
thousands of them for war service 
in the radio field for this country. 

The place of RMS has now bee: 
taken by a much larger and more 
comprehensive organization called 
Philco Service, which is divided 
into four sections — radio, auto 
radio, air-conditioners, and _ the 
freezer-refrigerator line. 

A comprehensive training pro- 
gram is under way coincident with 
the recruiting of 30,000 service- 
men. Their new function is twofold : 
To make Philco products stay sold 
by proper installation and instruc- 
tion on their use to the customer, 
and to be advance agents for the 
sales department. 

The Philco Corporation was re- 
ferred to some years ago in a na- 
tional magazine article as the “bad 
boy of the radio industry.” It 
simply wouldn’t be orthodox. It 
would not follow the beaten track, 
the age-old channels of trade. Its 
tactics were and are reminiscent 
of those adopted by Henry Ford 
about 40 years ago. 

Economists and _ statisticians 
and market experts at that time 
seriously considered an attempt to 
have Ford committed. All the 
calculations that the 
ultimate motor car consuming 
capacity of the United States was 
10,000 cars a year. Ford threw 
out five other models to concen- 
trate on the famous T in an at- 
tempt to prove the experts were 
wrong. 

The Philco philosophy is that 
manufacturers, aghast at what 
their machines will turn out, are 
setting their sights too low on what 
140,000,000 people can do with 
that output — when distribution 
matches manufacturing efficiency. 
A radio in every room was talked 


“proved” 
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about casually by Philco before 
the war as one of those things 
which was bound to happen. That 
was before the war. The sights to- 
day are set on a radio in every car 
and possibly in every pocket. 
Philco looks at its distribution 


iachinery as no more final than a | 


new radio set. It is something that 
not only can be, but must be im- 
proved. The center of almost any 
trading area in the country may 


be shifting with the movement of | 


population, the growth or senility 
of certain ancient industries. 

In 1940 the first building ex- 
clusively for television broadcast- 
ing was built on a hill not many 


miles from the plant. It has been | 
sending out football games, the | 


Mummer’s Parade, studio shows, 
and relay telecasts such as the 


Louis-Conn fight, ever since. The | 


company expects to introduce a 
complete line of direct-view and 
projection television receivers 
which will incorporate many ex- 
clusive features. Philco believes 
they will give unusually clear, 
sharp, black-and-white television 
pictures. 

Reflecting its pioneering in the 
field of distribution and sales pro- 
motion, Philco’s sales of radio sets, 
radio-phonographs, refrigerators, 
freezers, storage batteries, and 
other products were about 30 per 
cent above its best peacetime year. 
This year, when its new plant and 
new refrigerator facilities are in 
full operation, it expects to jump 
anywhere from 25 per cent to 50 
per cent, or perhaps even more. If 
business is more competitive, as 
Phileco seems to think it will be, 
these goals will be quite a challenge 
to its nationwide distributor- 
dealer organization, but one they 
are extremely confident they can 
meet successfully. 

“The product development 
committee,” reports John Ballan- 
tyne, president, “is constantly in- 
vestigating new product possibili- 
ties which might be suited to 
Philco’s merchandising structure 
and thus broaden the base of the 
company’s operations.” 
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irl doing something 
a machine does better! 


DOESN’T make sense, does it?... 
Especially since the girl’s time costs a 
lot more than a few years back...and 
a postage meter saves a lot of time in 
stamping and mailing. 

The PB meter prints postage on 
the envelope and seals the flap, all in 
the turn of a die...always has the 
right postage, in any amount needed, 
for any kind of mail or parcel post... 
protects postage from loss, theft or 
misuse, does its own accounting 
automatically... banishes the old 


~ 


fashioned adhesive stamp, plus stamp 
storage, stamp sticking, and stamp 
shortages—from any office... Prints a 
dated postmark, which helps get your 
mail through the postoffice sooner... 
Prints your own advertisement on the 
envelope, if you want it! 


THE postage meter keeps the girl 
happier on the job, too! Pays its way 
in a small office as well as large. Call 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office—or 
write for illustrated booklet! 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 2110 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
“eee Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 


papa Postage Meter 


~ Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 
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With the demands for greater and more efficient office production, and the task 
of rendering complete and current reports to top management, the duties and 
responsibilities of the office manager are rapidly increasing. The summarized 
news items in this department report on many of the problems that face the office 
manager today, and will help him keep abreast of developments in this field 





HICAGO OFFICE 
did themselves proud in the 
program and exhibit held early in 
February. The Stevens exhibit hall 
was well filled with exhibits of 
leading manufacturers of office 
equipment and furniture. How- 
ever, only a few manufacturers 
could offer early delivery of ma- 
chines or equipment. Office execu- 
tives from all parts of the Middle 
West attended the meetings and 
the exhibit, some of them hunting 
desperately for equipment manu- 
facturers who could make early 
delivery. 


* 


managers 


B. STUBENRAUCH, vice 

® president of the Philadelphia 
chapter of the Systems and Pro- 
cedures Association, gives us a rap 
on the knuckles for a stupid error 
we have been repeating for several 
issues. We have referred to the 
New York chapter as the first 
group to be organized. We are 
wrong, according to Mr. Stuben- 
rauch. The Philadelphia chapter 
was organized in the offices of 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., in 
April 1945. Now that the record 
is straight, we promise not to hand 
any more undeserved plaudits to 
New York, Mr. Stubenrauch. 


* 
ATIONAL OFFICE Manage- 


ment Association asks us to 
tell our readers that it has avail- 
able for nonmembers a_ limited 
quantity of copies of a bulletin, 
“Group Bargaining Activities 
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Among White Collar Workers.” 
These are sold to nonmembers at 
one dollar a copy. 
~ 

OST-CUTTING FORMS for 

the average office still offer a 

great time- and money-saving op- 
portunity. For a while, in this de- 
partment, we preached one-time 
carbon forms, and the various 
types of snap-out carbon forms, 
until some of our readers told us 
they were tired of hearing about 
them. And right now, at the risk of 
harping too much on this subject, 
again we want to remind readers 
that almost any office offers several 
opportunities for time- and labor- 
saving when specially designed 
forms with preinserted carbons are 
used. We have before us an inter- 
esting example — an invoice form 
of the Corduan Manufacturing 
Company. It is designed to save 
typing time, has preprinted items 
to save typing. It is a seven-part 
form, the first four parts serving 
as the customer’s copy, office copy, 
salesman’s copy, production copy. 
The final three copies provide the 
bill of lading for the shipment. 
Block-outs are used to eliminate 
the prices on the bill of lading. 


* 


NVOICE FORMS are often too 
large. We checked a large batch 
of invoices recently and only about 
10 per cent needed to be as large 
as they are. With millions of in- 
voices going out daily, containing 
only three to ten lines, it seems 


silly and needlessly wasteful ‘o 
use 814- by 11-inch forms for i:- 
voices. Yet many companies (lo. 
Cutting them 25 to 50 per cent in 
length would save many tons of 
badly needed sulphite bond—and 
save expense, too. 


* 


ICHARD R. CROW, training 

director of United States Rub- 
ber Company, spoke before the 
Transcription Supervisors’ As- 
sociation of New York and urged 
more formal training programs for 
white-collar workers. He said, 
“Proper training techniques result 
in reduction of unit costs, greater 
efficiency, improved human rela- 
tions, and reduction in grievances. 
More than that they provide a 
basis for promotional upgrading, 
reduce labor turnover, and stand- 
ardize company practices.” Mr. 
Crow says that the new employee 
must be trained by the supervisor, 
and the supervisor must be sup- 
plied with training aids, manuals, 
detailed job descriptions. The 
Transcription Supervisors’ <s- 
sociation of New York is a very 
alert group, anxious to improve 
output in transcription depairt- 
ments as well as improve every 
phase of their work. Miss Trusselle 
Harvey is president. 


* 
ALES FIGURES of some of the 


manufacturers of office sup- 
plies and equipment is a constant 
reminder of the growing impor- 
tance of office executive work. The 
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IBM EQUIPMENT 


The Automatic Accounting Method 
FOR ALL BUSINESSES 


IBM Electric Punched Card Accounting Ma- 
chines enable many business organizations to 
reduce their accounting tasks to a minimum. 
These machines also lessen the possibility of 
error encountered in copying or transcribing 
statistical data, and save valuable time in com- 
piling pertinent facts. 


Through the use of IBM punched cards, busi- 
ness firms obtain detailed Inventory Reports, 
Cost Analyses, and Payroll Reports automati- 
cally, quickly and accurately. Information 





on Sales and Costs Records, as well as on 
Income Tax Figures, can also be supplied 
promptly and efficiently. 


An IBM installation, either in your office or 
in an IBM Service Bureau, can handle prac- 
tically any type of business accounting prob- 
lem. These IBM Service Bureaus, equipped 
with all necessary Electric Punched Card Ac- 
counting Machines and manned by skilled 
personnel, are conveniently located in prin- 
cipal cities. 





ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS --- PROOF MACHINES -:-.- - 
TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Canned Suggestion 
Plans, Like Corny Old 
Jokes, Don’t Pay 


ERSONALIZE your Suggestion 

System and convince your em- 
ployees that you are sincere when 
you ask for new ideas and promise 
to recognize employees who submit 
constructive and acceptable sug- 
gestions! 


Many companies today find that 
Employees’ Suggestion Systems 
are beneficial and do improve the 
morale of the whole organization. 
While tangible savings may result 
from acceptable suggestions, never- 
theless it is conceded that the in- 
tangible benefits far exceed in 
value tangible savings which are 
derived from the Employees’ Sug- 
gestion System. 


Because of our many successful 
experiences, we are able to help 
you create an Employees’ Sugges- 
tion System which will produce re- 
sults and achieve all of the benefits 
which can be realized if the plan is 
properly set up and administered. 





HOWEVER, IF YOU HAVE 
A PLAN WE WILL SELL 
OUTRIGHT SUGGESTION 
BOXES AND/OR 
POSTERS 








Complete unit on 
outright 
OWNERSHIP 
BASIS 


$6 7.50 


Prices in quanti- 

ties as low as 

$38.00 each com- 
plete unit. 





Write for copy of our new broadside. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUITIES, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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volume of business handled by the 
modern office is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Typical of the reports 
which cross this desk is one from 
The Todd Company, whose 1946 
sales were way above 1945 sales, 
and whose 1947 sales are antici- 
pated to be more than one-third 
above the 1946 figure, or 400 per 
cent above prewar volume. Todd 
manufactures check-writers, pay- 
roll equipment, and checks; and 
with its sales at this figure, we have 
more evidence of the high level of 
today’s business. No one buys 
checks in great quantities unless 
business is good. 


* 


ARRETT B. KLOPFER, office 

manager of Standard Register 
Company, has made a number of 
unusually well-received talks before 
office groups. His first talk is, 
“The Office as a Source of Profit,” 
and another is, “A Working Plan 
for Reducing Paper Work.” Both 
talks deal considerably with work 
simplification as applied to office 
forms and office equipment, and the 
use of both. Office executives who 
have heard both talks report them 
rich with meaty, usable ideas. 


* 
AN FRANCISCO’S Business 


Show was a big success, it is 
reported. One of the features was 
the display by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation of the 
works of 22 artists chosen by art 
experts from the 22 countries in 
the Western hemisphere. IBM has 
set a task for itself—developing a 
closer relationship between artists 
and businessmen. Another feature 
of the IBM exhibit was the IBM 
Electronic Multiplier embodying a 
new electronic principle of mathe- 
matical computation. Designed for 
high-speed, mass production in 
special applications such as the 
figuring of hours worked times 
wage rate, in payroll work, or 
quantity times unit price in cost 
accounting, the machine multiplies 
six digits times six digits and 
punches the answer in a card at 
the rate of 100 per minute. So 


rapid is its operation that the 
cards pass through it in a steady 
stream without making a per- 
ceptible stop, at the rate of 6,000 
per hour. The actual multiplica 
tion is done by a bank of electronic 
tubes with no moving parts, in 
place of several thousand mechani- 
cal and electrical parts which 
otherwise would be required. A long 
line of IBM standard machines 
was also exhibited. 


* 
ANY MERCHANTS are com- 


plaining of the poor service 
received from suppliers. Late in- 
voices, delays in answering mail, 
and multiple errors in invoicing 
are the most frequent complaints. 
We heard this complaint over and 
over again during a recent trip in 
which we encouraged many mer- 
chants to go into a “gripe session” 
about the people from whom they 
buy most frequently. Merchants, 
who have their own help problems 
and seem to be getting them 
straightened out, are wondering if 
their suppliers are nearly so good 
as the salesmen claim them to be. 
From several batches of invoices 
which we inspected, it is obvious 
there is much room for improve- 
ment in this phase of office work. 


* 
FFICE EXECUTIVES should 


remember that any company’s 
contact with the average customer 
today is usually below standard. 
To the average customer, the sales- 
man is the only source of contact, 
other than mail. Salesmen have 
called less frequently, especially on 
smaller customers. Often, the sales- 
men have nothing but bad news to 
bring customers — delayed ship- 
ments, price increases. Then, when 
the office management falls down 
and is late getting out invoices, or 
sends invoices that are packed 
with errors, the customer’s opinion 
of his source of supply hits bot- 
tom. Some manufacturers and 
wholesalers are going to find it 
difficult to repair the damage 
careless office methods have done 
to good-will in the past 7 years. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


LONDON & BIRMINGHAM, MAY 5—16, 1947 


This is your first opportunity in seven years 
to see your old suppliers in Britain and to meet 
new ones 

Overseas Buyers are invited to Britain for the 
1947 British Industries Fair. It will enable them 
to establish personal contact with the makers of 
the immense range of United Kingdom goods 
displayed in the London (Lighter Industries) and 
Birmingham (Hardware & Engineering) Sections 
of the Fair. The careful grouping of exhibits 


will assist buyers to compare the products of 


BRITAIN PRODUCES THE GOODS 


competing firms with a minimum of time, trouble 
and expense. Special arrangements to suit in- 
dividual markets can be discussed and terms 
and conditions of business settled direct with 
the manufacturer, since only the actual producer 


or the sole selling agent may exhibit. 


*% For full details of the 1947 Fair apply to the 
nearest British Commercial Diplomatic Officer or 
Consular Officer, or the British Trade Commissioner in 


your area. 
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Problems of handling daily routine clerical tasks as well as good methods of ad- 
ministrative control, merchandising, and distribution are often the same for a 
wide variety of different industries. Each month this department selects a number 
of brief case histories or news items of successful business methods or management 
ideas. Check these items to see if they can be readily adapted to your business 





AGoodyear research technician is shown holding one of the new ‘‘hammock pack’”’ 
boxes developed by Air Cargo Research, Wayne University, Detroit. The two-ply 
packaging device at the extreme left is the basis of the new idea in shipping 


1. New Packaging Device 
To Cut Shipping Costs 


DR. SPENCER A. LARSEN, director 
of the Air Cargo Research of Wayne 
University, Detroit, in conjunction with 
the Goodyear Research Laboratory, 
maintained in Akron, Ohio, has developed 
a new method of packaging fresh fruit 
that may possibly be adopted in the 
shipping and handling of a wide variety 
of other products. 

Known as the hammock pack, the new 
method firmly suspends each piece of 
fruit in Pliofilm, preventing sway or any 
contact which might cause bruising, a 
major factor of spoilage in the present 
method of shipping perishables. Pliofilm 
is a transparent film made by reacting 
natural rubber with hydrogen chloride. 
This moisture-proof, film-like sheeting 
possesses considerable flexibility and 
elasticity. 

Foundation of the hammock pack is 
formed of two sheets of cardboard in 
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each of which a series of circular holes 
have been cut. Each sheet of cardboard 
is covered with a sheet of extremely thin 
Pliofilm. 

To pack fruit, a slight amount of heat 
is applied to the one Pliofilm-covered 
piece of cardboard. Pieces of fruit are 
then placed upon the warm Pliofilm, one 
piece over each opening in the cardboard. 
The other sheet of Pliofilm with its card- 
board backing is then warmed and 
pressed down over the fruit. 

Where the two sheets of Pliofilm come 
in contact with each other they stick 
together, forming a “heat seal.” It does 
not stick to the fruit, since Pliofilm has 
an affinity only for itself. 

Thus, the fruit is sealed into its cover- 
ing of Pliofilm and suspended in the 
opening in the cardboard sheets without 
coming in contact with them. The carton 
is equipped with partitions of cardboard, 
dividing it into squares like those in an 
egg crate. A cardboard sheet is placed 
over these crisscross partitions so that 


each piece of fruit rests above an open- 
ing without touching the partitions. 

Pliofilm is also being used to packa ze 
vegetables, meats, fish, live lobsters, and 
oysters. During the war it proved a 
satisfactory method of packaging metal 
items for shipment to the theaters of war. 
Its most spectacular use was for packag- 
ing assembled airplane engines. 


2. Merchandise Fair 
Held in March 


SOME 30,000 dealers from all parts of 
the United States were expected at the 
10th Annual Merchandise Fair on March 
3, 4, 5, and 6 at the WGS Buildings, 
Philadelphia. 

Approximately 700 exhibits by leading 
manufacturers featured many new mer- 
chandise lines in hardware, electrical 
appliances, toys, cosmetics, sporting 
goods, automobile equipment, and house 
furnishings. The entire WGS Buildings 
were converted into manufacturers’ dis- 
plays. 

Unusual exhibits were brought in by 
Life, Holiday, TWA. Hartnell Perfume 
Company, Pepsi-Cola Company, and 
Freihofers, in addition to the manufac- 
turers’ displays. 

William Steltz, president of the Sup- 
plee-Biddle Company, originated the fair 
in 1934 and has been responsible for its 
growth and outstanding displays. 


3. Dealer Day Program 
Sponsored by Ampro 
AMPRO CORPORATION, Chicago 


manufacturer of movie projectors, re- 
cently held its first postwar “Dealer Day 
at Ampro,” which attracted representa- 
tives from 33 states. 

Purpose of the program was to give 
dealers an opportunity to get together 
and discuss new trends in visual educa- 
tion with company executives and to be- 
come familiar with company operations 
and manufacturing methods. 

In a series of talks the company’s 
policies and future plans: were outlined 
to dealers including Ampro’s dealer pro- 
gram. Later, dealers were taken on a 
tour through Ampro’s plant that included 
demonstrations of Ampro equipment and 
a preview of new models. 
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‘Every controller,’* R. M. Paget (Cresap, McCormick & Paget, New York) said re- 
cently before the Cleveland chapter, Controllers’ Institute, ‘‘can reap continuing 
benefits by assigning one of his staff assistants the responsibility of keeping in touch 
with developments in the office equipment and supply industry.’’ Every month this 
department reports on significant new developments in the office equipment field 








Portable Register Has 
Improved Design 


COMBINING smart design with greater 
strength and utility, the Autographic 
Register Company is offering the new 
Bantam portable register. An important 
innovation is having the cover open from 
the side, book-wise, instead of from top 


Lyon 


+ Round Corner Draw? Pron 
Jin Wetble Follower Biocks 
“Thon Rebound Drawers 
+ Rugged Drawer Suspension 


to bottom. Made of aluminum, it is 
easily carried, and can furnish multiple 
copies of handwritten forms in the office, 
factory, or truck. 


Sectional Pencil Saves 
Small Stubs 


ELIMINATION of waste in wooden 
lead pencils is a feature of the self- 
perpetuating sectional pencil designed by 
Moore & Monroe, Inc. It is hexagonal, 
made in 31%-inch sections which are 
dowelled at one end, drilled at the other. 
When the pencil wears down to an 
awkward length, a new section may be 
inserted, bonded, and sharpened. 


New Line of Filing 
Cabinets Available 


LYON Metal products says its new line 
of filing cabinets is available in 11 models, 
in suspension and nonsuspension types. 
In addition to the 5 models shown here, 
in the suspension type there are: Regular 
height with three letter drawers, two card 


CABINETS 


drawers; counter height with three letter 
drawers. In the legal size, two-, three-, 
and four-drawer files, 1714 inches wide, 
may be had. 


Hand Stamp to Print 
Signatures, Tags 


THE Multistamp, made in various sizes, 
is a hand stamp used to duplicate many 
kinds of small jobs, such as signing mass 
mailings, addressing labels and _ tags, 
printing notices, statements, etc. Made 
by the Multistamp Company, it is easy 
to use; simply type, write, or draw on 
the stencil, snap it on, then print. 











me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All re- 
volving parts are covered. Instantly 
adjustable. Shreds %" to %". De- 
signed for continuous and trouble- 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned, Without obligation 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


QOpicinac()oxner 


“TNE MAGHING TO COUNT ON” 














A HANDY CALCULATOR 


FIGURES FAST— 


When and Where You Need Them 


HERE’S THE ANSWER to 
management’s demand for a low 
priced, fast calculator. Entirely 
portable. Ready to go any place 
—any time. Hundreds of auxil- 
iary uses in large organizations. 
Keep one on every desk, where 
quick calculations are necessary. 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 
EFFORT AND ERRORS 


IVAN SORVALL 


210 Fifth Ave., New York 10, WN. Y. 
Ask for Bulletin NO-33 














Mobile Deskside File 
Offered in Steel 


ONE OF the new pieces of steel office 
equipment from Oxford Filing Supply 
Company is the Pendaflexer, mobile desk- 
side file. It has 24 inches of filing space; 
holds 75 Pendaflex hanging folders. When 


PR Wb 


By, 


LEEPER 


not in use, the closed cover provides 
added working space beside the desk 


Justifier Improves Looks 
Of Duplicated Matter 


PREPARATION of more attractive 
duplicated material is the primary usage 
of the Edison Margin Justifier, made by 
Justifier Sales Company. It improves the 
appearance of manuals, house organs, 
catalogs, form letters, etc. It is a simple 
attachment easily installed on any make 
of typewriter, which automatically justi- 
fies right-hand margins of typed material. 


New Line of Intercom 
Systems Available 


THE Talk-A-Phone Company recently 
“unveiled” its Special DeLuxe line of 
intercom systems which incorporates 
“Alnico 5” speakers, Insta-Action selector 
switch, and powerful amplifiers, for 
efficient operation. Shown below is the 
KR-4010 Special Deluxe Talk-A-Phone 
master station and substation. Master 
stations can use from 1 to 10 substations, 
and call any one or all substations at 
will. Low price is also a feature. 
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A Different Kind of 
Quality Control 


Every manufacturer strives 
constantly to improve the 
quality of his products. But 
scrap and rework costs often 
get out of hand. Increasing 
the number of inspections 
alone won’t insure quality. 
Quality must be built into 
the product. 


Through many years of in- 
tensive research, this organ- 
ization of consulting man- 
agement engineers has de- 
veloped a scientific method 
of analyzing manufacturing 
processes and installing cor- 
rective measures for Quality 
Control that has brought 
substantial savings to many 
companies in many diversi- 
fied fields. 


Portable Calculator Is 
Speedy, Low in Price 


{HE Original-Odhner, a calculator dis- 
tributed by Ivan Sorvall, is low priced, 
fast, and entirely portable, with many 
uxiliary uses in large firms. The new 
back-transfer device is an invaluable aid 
in speeding calculations when series of 
multiplications and divisions are involved. 
it can back-transfer from result register 
to setting board, top register and ten’s 
carry-over (true figures) in proof regis- 
ter. The Special Duplex Tandem model 
not shown) may be used for combined 
calculations, such as simultaneous multi- 
plications and divisions. 





“Increasing Profits with 
Quality Control” is the title 
of a 16-page bulletin which 
explains the principles of 
the BRC scientific system 


New Desk-Model Punch of Quality Control. With 


And Groover 


AN INNOVATION to the edge-punched 
accounting and sorting card field is pre- 
sented by the desk-model E-Z Sort 
Electrical Punch and Groover. It may be 


graphs and charts, it illus- 
trates how easily the meth- 
od can be applied to any 
business and put into opera- 


tion with minimum outside 
assistance. 


used to groove 1 or 100 cards with posi- 
tive registration. The operator places the 
cards in position; the machine does the 
grooving. Made by L. M. Osborne Co. 





If your scrap and rework 
costs exceed only one per 
cent of your sales, it will pay 
you to investigate the bene- 
fits of the BRC Quality 
Control plan. Ask your sec- 
retary to send for a copy of 
this bulletin today. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Department No. 3AB 
78 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Low-Cost Duplicator Is 
Easy to Use 


OUTSTANDING feature of the Wright 
Spirit Duplicator, made by D & R Manu- 
facturing Company, is the patented 
moistener completely enclosed within the 
fluid receptacle, to eliminate leakage, 
prevent evaporation and keep the ma- 
chine ready for instant use. It is low in 
cost, handles paper up to 9 by 15 inches. 











New Executive Chair 
Aids Posture 


DOMORE Chair Company offers the 
executive a luxuriously comfortable chair, 
“The Masterpiece,” which has mechanical 
features designed to help combat un- 
favorable postural tendencies. This chair 
actually permits a change of position 
while seated, without disturbing posture. 
It provides: Postural aid, relaxation and 
relief from restlessness. 


Please send your free bulletin entitled, 
“Increasing Profits with Quality Con- 
trol.” 


Name... 
7e.... 
Company 
Address. 


Zone... .State... 
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“I expressed early this year the opinion that, if we in this country would give to 
human relationships the same hardheaded, objective consideration which we have 
given to engineering problems, we might do as much to raise the standard of living 
in this country during the next 10 to 25 years as through developments in the field 
of machine technology.’’—Henry Ford II, before the Economic Club of Detroit 
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Recent Study Answers the Question 
“Who Gets the Consumer's Dollar?” 


A recent survey indicated 
that, in nearly three cases out 
of four, the “man on the street” 
believes “capital” receives a 
larger share of the products of 
industry than labor. He thinks 
that, after all other costs are 
paid, capital gets more than 
half of what is left, labor less 
than half. 

In an effort to correct these 
ideas, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York recently 
made a study of the question, 
“Who Gets the Consumer’s 
Dollar?” Here are a number 
of significant facts revealed by 
this study, which should prove 
helpful in building better rela- 
tions between labor and man- 
agement: 

In manufacturing industries 
in 1939 (the last census year), 


58 


the return to capital, instead 
of exceeding the return to 
labor, amounted to less than 


_one-sixth of the return to labor, 


according to adjusted census 
figures. 

Payroll of General Motors 
Corporation in 1944, for ex- 
ample, was equal to more than 
three times the amount of in- 
come before taxes and more 
than eight times income after 
taxes. Payrolls of seven leading 
steel companies (see chart) 
were nearly six times income 
before taxes and nearly sixteen 
times income after taxes. For 
three electrical equipment com- 
panies, payrolls were nearly 
three times income before taxes 
and more than twelve times 
after taxes. For two meat 
packing companies (see chart), 


payrolls were more than three 
times income before taxes and 
more than twelve times after 
taxes. 

Return to labor in the rail- 
road industry last year was 
more than twice the return to 
capital before taxes and more 
than four times the return to 
capital after taxes. 

Estimates of national income 
show that, in 1944, the return 


to capital, as measured by 
corporate profits and net in- 
come to proprietors, was eual 
to 201% cents of each dollar of 
private production, as against 
52 cents to labor. For all cor- 
porations (see chart), the re- 
turn to labor in 1944 was nearly 
three times the return to capital 
before income taxes, and nearly 
seven times the return after 
income taxes. 


Profit Shared on 50-50 Basis 
By Pittsburgh Plumbing Firm 


The first distribution of 
profits to employees was made 
recently by the Keystone 
Plumbing Sales Company, Pitts- 
burgh, under a_ profit-sharing 
plan adopted a year ago. 

This profit-sharing plan pro- 
vides that all net profits in 
excess of investment be divided 
on a 50-50 basis with employees. 
Under the plan, 50 per cent of 
the profits go to the two owners 
of the company, Thomas A. 
Miller and Vincent N. Stein- 


kirchner, and 50 per cent is 
divided among employees on the 
basis of their service with the 
company. Ex-G.I.’s are credited 
with their period of service in 
the Armed Forces. 

For the past year, a total of 
$22,424.76 was divided 
29 employees. Shares ranged 
from $60.12 for employees with 
6 months’ service, to $1,803.60 
for 10-year men. Eleven em- 
ployees received checks for 
more than a thousand dollars 


among 


Express Agency Makes Award 
For Safe Driving Records 


L. O. Head, president of the 
Railway Express Agency, re- 
ports that two out of every 
three of the company’s drivers 
will receive safety merit cards 
for accident-free driving. 

An estimated 17,000 of the 
24,794 drivers employed by the 
Agency will receive recognition 
in the form of these annual 
merit cards. Lapel emblems 
also will be awarded for 10 
years of perfect driving. 

The safety plan, under which 
these awards are made, was 


established 12 years ago in 
concerted drive to reduce ac- 
cidents. Merit cards show the 
number of years drivers for 
the company have operated 
motor vehicles without an ac- 
cident for which they were 
responsible. This year approx 
mately 7,410 drivers will receive 
citations for perfect driving 
records of 5 to 12 years. In 
addition to the safety plan, the 
company includes many other 
phases of accident prevention 
in its training program. 
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HERE'S 


stock. 


received, — 





$ 4.35 went for taxes. 
$ 7.81 went for depreciation and 


bur Share” 


AND A LITTLE MESSAGE ABOUT 
WHERE THE REST-OF YOUR 
COMPANY'S INCOME GOES.... 
This check represents your share for one pay-period of the money received trom 
purchasers of things made by the men and women of Stewart-Warner on the machines 
“owned” by the 17.227 stockholders whose pooled savings are invested in Company 


Out of every $100 the company received for merchandise sold in the first half of this 
year, checks to employees — JUST LIKE THIS CHECK OF YOURS — and money dis 
bursed for benefits to employes required $46.95. Of the $53.05 left out of each $100 


$39.15 went for materials. supplies. services. 


e of tools, build etc. 





$ .39 went into a fund for future use (to help keep jobs going. for instance. if 
something has to be bought to keep production rolling). 


$ 1.35 went to stockholders as 





ings on their savings. 


The average dividend check to the 17.227 stockholders was 
* $18.47. This represents TOTAL PAYMENT — not for one week 
or one pay-period. but for the entire six-months period. 


Stewart-Warner Uses Payroll Inserts 
To Show How Company Operates 


As part of Stewart-Warner 
Corporation’s efforts to define 
and explain the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise and tell 
how the company operates to 
more than 8,500 of its em- 
ployees, a series of four single- 
sheet payroll inserts are used 
similar to the one shown above. 

These inserts are distributed, 
with pay checks, in two Chicago 
plants, and plants in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, and Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, at 2- 
week intervals. 

The sheets are 8 by 10% 
inches, printed in two colors, 
using line drawings and short 
captions. They explain briefly 
and simply who owns Stewart- 
Warner, and how profits are 
distributed,in terms the average 
worker can readily understand. 
Central theme of these inserts 


is that Stewart-Warner is 
owned by both white-collar and 
factory workers, and the share 
of profits that goes to investors 
is only a small percentage of 
the wages paid to employees. 

One insert asks: “What does 
it take to become a capitalist?” 
The answer to this question 
points out: “If the owners of 
Stewart-Warner Corporation 
are capitalists, it takes only 
$369.45.” This figure is based 
on ownership of 73.89 shares of 
stock, which is the average 
number of shares held by one 
person, and a par value of $5.00 
per share. 

To make these statements 
convincing, the arithmetic be- 
hind these figures is explained 
in describing how the company 
is financed, and how the profts 
are divided. 


H. J. Heinz Explains Policies in 


Booklet for Employees 


The H. J. Heinz Company, 
Pittsburgh, recently issued a 
36-page illustrated booklet en- 
titled, Heinz...A Good Place 
to Work. It is designed pri- 
marily to acquaint new em- 
ployees with the company as 
part of a regular indoctrina- 
tion program, but is also being 
distributed to all employees 
and stockholders. 

Introduction to the book 
sums up Heinz management’s 
attitude toward its personnel 
in this way: “The biggest single 
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asset of the Heinz Company is 
not its plants, warehouses, or 
laboratories. It is—and always 
will be — Heinz personnel. 
That’s because the men and 
women who work for the com- 
pany are in large part respon- 
sible for maintaining the tradi- 
tional quality of Heinz prod- 
ucts, and for keeping and mak- 
ing friends for Heinz. We 
realize, therefore, that our first 
and most important obligation 
is to the company’s employees.” 

Another section of the booklet 


entitled, “This Is What We 
Stand For,” details the five 
basic principles of Heinz’ em- 
ployee policy: Equal opportuni- 
ties for advancement for all 
employees, maintenance of wage 
rates at highest possible levels, 
maintenance of reasonable 
working hours, steady employ- 
ment, and encouragement of 
friendly and cooperative rela- 
tionships between all employees. 

Several pages are devoted to 
the opportunities and advan- 
tages provided by the company, 
such as plant cafeterias, health 


and welfare services, recrea- 
tional facilities, suggestion 
awards, service awards, paid 
vacations, and company stores. 

Because of the size of the 
Heinz Company, it is difficult 
for many employees to under- 
stand readily why his individual 
job is important and how it is 
related to the thousands of 
other jobs in the organization. 
For this reason, the booklet 
describes each department 
briefly, so that each employee 
can see how his job fits into the 
over-all pattern. 


Advertising Objectives Outlined to 
Kirsten Pipe Company Employees 


To help employees of the 
Kirsten Pipe Company, Seattle, 
understand the organization’s 
sales plans and _ objectives, 
Charles K. Wiggins, executive 
vice president, recently called a 
meeting of all workers to out- 
line plans for the company’s 
1947 advertising campaign, just 
as they had been described to 
the Kirsten sales staff. 

Purpose of this meeting was 
to create a staff of informed 


employees on the subject of the 
company’s advertising. It also 
helped workers understand the 
possibilities of providing job 
security and stimulating ex- 
pansion by the power of plan- 
ned advertising. 

Charts depicting sales curves, 
buying trends, and markets, as 
well as a number of exhibits of 
advertising copy and layouts, 
were used to explain the cam- 
Kirsten employees. 
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YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


Nineteen forty-six wos a yeor of test ond op- 


portunity. From if we have gained increased 
faith in the strength and character of the Illinois 
Centrol family. United, we shall continue to corry 
our roilrood forward through the present yeor 


W. A. JOMNSTON, Prendent 





Believing conventional balance sheets and profit and loss state- 
ments done in the usual double-entry bookkeeping style are difficult 
to understand at a glance, the Illinois Central ran this graphic 
report in newspapers in cities located on its lines, last month 
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E—CLUB 


AT HOME—OFFIC 


Handsome in red-trimmed black plastic, 
the tiny, t d-card Wheeldex “Cub” 
file spins smooth and easy. For hundreds of 
business and social needs—a gift that will 
be used and appreciated for years—for 
address and phone lists of customers, friends, 
suppliers, patients, members—for your book, 
film or music libraries—your mechanical 
memory for every listing need. For accurate 
credit, code or subject files, etc. Cards 
slipped on or off at will but can't get lost 
or out of order. Wheeldex “Cub” turns 
freely yet stands still automatically just like 
the big Wheeldex units used for years 
throughout industry. Order at least two 
“Cubs” on your first order. You will want 
more yourself and some to give away. 
—s 
‘ ro a» 
ea o- 4 No bigger than your 


rere phone and just as useful 


$17.50 


WHEELDEX MFG. CO., Inc., 54 Park Row, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 











Benge Associates 





HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 








|! WANT YOUR OPINION 


What do you think of 





the So-Easy Moistener ? YA 
For this I give you . 
Johnstone’s 10 Office U2 ro, 


Efficiency Plans. 
Special. Send $1.00 
bill. Try moistener. 
O. K. or money back. 
Keep Plan for opinion. 
A. MOHLER, Mfr. 


Onamia, Minn. Used by Montgomery Ward 
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“sixes TIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





371. FROM OG TO GOOGOL. Trans- 
lated, this means from the primitive man, 
Og, who figured in single digits on his 
hands, to the Googol, which is a digit 
followed by 100 ciphers. A most interest- 
ing history of the calculating machines 
art and its development through the 
years is contained in this 16-page booklet 
from Marchant Calculating Machine 
Company. 


* * 7 


372. 160 TO 1. The ratio in the title rep- 
resents the filing space saving which 
Remington Rand’s Film-a-record offers. 
In other words, the same amount of 
documents found in 160 standard letter- 
sized filing cabinets can be microfilmed 
and filed in one film cabinet using less 
than 10 square feet. Photographic illus- 
trations, tasteful color arrangement, clear 
copy in this 8-page booklet outline the 
advantages of using Film-a-record to 
microfilm: (1) Inactive or reference rec- 
ords which consume valuable filing space; 
(2) valuable records which must be 
protected; (3) “passing through” records 
requiring transcription of pertinent in- 
formation for accounting purposes. 


* * * 


373. THE DAVIDSON DUAL DUPLI- 
CATOR. This 8-page folder from David- 
son Manufacturing Corporation explains 
the principle of the Davidson Dual Dupli- 
cator which provides both offset dupli- 
cating and relief duplicating in one 
machine. It also suggests uses for both of 
these methods of duplicating in an 
organization. 


* * * 


374. AN ORDER-BILLING SYSTEM 
THAT DOES EVERYTHING. And the 
inside pages of the folder add, “with one 
writing.” Ditto gives a step-by-step 
description of its direct-process order- 
billing system which provides, with one 
writing, a complete set of order and 
shipping copies, complete set of invoice 
copies, unit slips for filling orders, back- 
order copies, and unit slips for inventory, 
sales analysis, and unit ledger copies. 


375. INSULATING VARNISHES. Com- 
plete technical and application data on 
G-E insulating varnishes are found in the 
40-page booklet issued by the General 
Electric Chemical Department. It in- 
cludes specifications, electrical and film 
properties, cure and aging, baking, and 
air drying cycles of each type. 


* * . 


376. RIGHT ANSWERS .. . have been 
Victor's business for over a quarter of a 
century. Large, close-up photographs of 
a half-dozen or so of Victor Adding 
Machine Company’s more than 50 models 
of adding machines are shown in this 
large, impressive, colorful booklet, which 
measures 103, by 14 inches. Other in- 
formation is also given in connection with 
the machines. 


* * * 


377. LIGHTING TO A “T”. An attrac- 
tive, detailed brochure about cold cathode 
lighting and how to plan it is offered by 
the Cutler Light Manufacturing Com- 
pany. In addition to appropriate en- 
gineering data, a pocket in the cover of 
the brochure has 15 loose sheets showing 
photographic illustrations of actual in- 
Stallations, with different lighting ar- 
rangements, in offices, factories, many re- 
tail stores, banks, etc. 


* * * 


378. LET HOLBROOK PUT IT ON 
MICROFILM FOR YOU! Holbrook 
Microfilming Service tells, in a small 8- 
page booklet, the services it is in a posi- 
tion to render to office executives, en- 
gineers, architects, manufacturers, and 
others, in microfilming entire files of 
correspondence, original drawings, blue- 
prints, and other records, for safekeeping 
and to save filing space. 


- * * 


379. PITTSBURGH COLOR Dy- 
NAMICS. How scientific utilization of 
the energy in color is employed in offices, 
plants, and factories, to increase over- 
all efficiency in industry is shown 
graphically in a new, full-color, 32-page 
book, published by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. The booklet demon- 
strates how dynamic colors can: (1) 
Promote continuity of employment; (2) 
improve efficiency of operation; and (3) 
maintain quality of production. 


* * * 


3710. ROCK-A-FILE FILING EQUIP- 
MENT. This catalog from Rockwell- 
Barnes Company displays its line of 
Rock-A-File equipment, showing cut- 
away views of the construction of the 
files, various sizes of files, and swatches 
of colors and finishes. It also includes 
pictures of the Rock-Elite desk trays 
and other equipment, together with prices 
and other needed information. 


* * * 


3711. MOSLER INSULATED REC- 
ORD CONTAINERS. A tricky tab ar- 
rangement on this small circular permits 
the door of the illustrated record con- 
tainer to be opened and a file drawer 
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Office Machine 
Stands 
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% Sturdy 16- 
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wood top 







% Solid, weighted 
metal base 


% Smooth-rolling 
2-inch casters 


% Choice of colors 
and finishes 


% Choice of models 
to meet every 
need 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MODEL | 


36 Ionia Ave., SW 











CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK — Used. by more than 
3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form em- 
bodying the best features of many 
forms. 81% x 11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Ac- 
count Forms; Automobile Ex- 
pense Books; Auto Expense 
Blanks; 
Forms, 
Write for FREE Samples 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Salesmen’s Reference 
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pushed out to show construction details. 
An accompanying folder illustrates vari- 
ous models of Mosler safes and filing 


equipment made The Mosler Safe 


Company. 


by 
* * o 


3712. CARDMASTER. One of the six 
features of the Cardmaster duplicator, 
used to print and illustrate post cards, is 
the guiding gears that give hairline regis- 
tration. Other features and samples of 
duplicated post cards are also shown in 
this 4-page folder from Cardmaster 
Company. 


* 7 * 


3713. EYE ACCIDENT COSTS. This 
book from American Optical Company 
tells, by means of interesting charts and 
graphs, how much eye accidents cost, how 
to prevent them, how much you can save 
by preventing them, and how much it 
costs to prevent them. 


* * * 


3714. YOU CAN’T BEAT THIS NEW 
JOYCE BINDER, GENTLEMEN. 
Flexible spring posts, detachable outside 
lock,. flat opening for better visibility, 
simplicity, and durability, are some of 
the features outlined in this folder which 
describes the Joyce binder made by Ed- 
ward J. Joyce Filing Company. A series 
of five sketches graphically show how 
records may be permanently bound. 


7 * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, American Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
371. Marchant Calculating Machine 
Company, Oakland 8, Cal. 


. Remington Rand Inc., Photographic 
Records Div., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 


Davidson Manufacturing Corp., 
1020 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


. Ditto, Inc., Harrison at Oakley, 
Chicago 12. 


373. 


375. General Electric Chemical Depart- 
ment, Pittsfield, Mass. 


376. Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 
N. Rockwell St., Chicago. 
377. Cutler Light Mfg. Co., 2026 N. 


22nd St., Philadelphia 21. 


Empire State Bldg., New York 1. 
. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22. 
Rockwell-Barnes Co., 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 11. 
The Mosler Safe Co., 
Ave., New York. 
Cardmaster Cod., 4546 N. 
wood Ave., Chicago 40. 
American Optical 
bridge, Mass. 


3710. 


3711. 320 


3712. Ravens- 


3713. Co., South- 


3714. The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co., 
127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2. 


. Holbrook Microfilming Service, Inc., | 
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| 
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Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 
Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 

weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 
“Percentage Basis” 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 
(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill. 

















Self-Locking 
wane tent | FREE 


YOUR LOOSE-LEAF RECORDS ARE 


LO$$-PROOF 


IN LIBERTY PERMANENT BINDERS 


Loose-leaf records can now be 
permanently bound in book form 
by your own people, at minimum 
cost, by simply using LIBERTY 
Binders. No outside help needed. 
The LIBERTY telescoping self- 
locking binding post makes this 
possible. Unit consists of 2 covers 
of steel-strong Presdwood and 2 
LIBERTY telescoping self-locking 
posts. 
Any Size - Any Punching 

20 standard stock sizes. Special 
sizes to order. Post lengths: %”, 

144”, 2”, 3”, and 4”. Posts will 
extend fully 50 per cent if needed. 
Prompt deliveries both stock and 
special sizes. 


(REPRESENTATIVE USERS 
Standard Oil . . International 
Harvester . . General Tire & 
Rubber . . Globe American Corp 
. . Buda Company . . Aluminum 
Company of America .. U. S. 
LIBERTY Navy 














Attach this ad to 
your letterhead for 
SAMPLE BINDER 
and complete infor- 
mation. Copy of our 
Manual of Record 
Storage Practice will 
be included FREE. 
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END ALL WRAPS PROBLEMS 


Office VALET Wardrobe 
Racks and Costumers end 
“wraps” problems, keep 
clothing “in press,”’ aired on 
spaced hangers; provide 
ventilated spaces for hats, 
overshoes and umbrellas. 
Save floor space, accommo- 
date 3 persons per square 
foot. Lifetime welded con- 
struction. Modern lines and 
colors. 6-place non-tipping 
costumers— 12 and 24-space 
4-foot racks. Endorsed by 
top office planners. 
























Write for 
Bulletin — 
No. H-22 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Coat Rack People” 
Chieago 5, U.S. A. 


iia 








624 South Michigan Ave. 








@ Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to physical 
fitness, mental alertness. 


Elkhart; indiana “‘PH YSICAL FITNESS” 


DO/MORE @ 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
Dept. 303 








FILO 
FILE FOLDER 
SUPPORT 





Ask Your Stationer or Office Furniture 
Dealer for a Demonstration 


Weber Office Specialty Co. 
1328 W. 6th Street — 
Los Angeles 14, California 








CLAR-O-TYPE cleans 
typewriter type 
instantly. Economical. 
50¢. Non-inflammable. 
Order from your sta- 
tioner or typewriter 
dealer. 

















Please Mention 
“American Business” 
When Writing to Advertisers 
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MEW BOOKS 


REBUILDING THE SALES STAFF. 
By Saul Poliak. Mr. Poliak was formerly 
with the research and conference plan- 
ning divisions, American Management 
Association, and is today vice president, 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc. Although there is a 
generally academic tone to the book, it is 
reasonably practical and down to earth 
in the handling of its major subject 
which the jacket blurb claims as: “Practi- 
cal techniques for the selection and train- 
ing of salesmen.” While it is never wholly 
fair to pick out a sentence or two and 
present them as fair samples of the book, 
nevertheless we present the following 
sentence as being typical of the rather 
dull and wordy handling of the material. 
From page 407 we select a paragraph: 
“To most companies that have not 
hitherto defined in detail the supervisor’s 
job and to companies in which the super- 
visory function has developed largely by 
itself through a slow and for most part 
unplanned accretion of duties, the find- 
ings of such an analysis will undoubtedly 
be surprising in many respects and 
should provide the basis for healthy re- 
vision not only of supervisory selection 
and development methods but of many 
of the supervisors as well.” 

And again on page 142 we find, “We 
must, then, ask whether there is sufficient 
evidence to justify the conclusion that 
there exists a general sales personality, 
a distinct set of traits, characteristics, 
attributes, motivations, reactions — meas- 
urable or not—whose presence in a given 
individual automatically betokens a po- 
tential superiority for selling.” 

If the book could be stripped of the 
needless verbiage which generally clutters 
the pages, it would be far more valuable 
than it is. Even so, there is a consider- 
able quantity of helpful information. But 
with it, much theoretical discussion of the 
problems of assembling material for 
training and supervising salesmen. A 
reader quickly reaches the conclusion 
that the author has had little practical 
experience, but writes strictly as an ob- 
server from the sidelines or, to put it 
plainly, as a Monday morning quarter- 
back. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 44. 





PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING. By 
Harold H. Maynard, Ph.D., and Theodore 
N. Beckman, Ph.D. This is the fourth 
revised edition of this book. Published 
by Ronald Press Company, New York. $5. 


SALES ADMINISTRATION PRIN- 
CIPLES AND PROBLEMS. By Ber- 
trand R. Canfield. This is the first 
printing of the revised edition. Published 
by Prentice-Hall, New York. $6. 


LEASES: PERCENTAGE, SHORT 
AND LONG TERM. By Stanley L. 
MeMichael. This is the fourth edition of 
the book. Prentice-Hall. $5. 


DARTNELL REPORT No. 542 


Accepted Standards of 
Working Conditions 
For Office Employees 


Would you like to check your office hours, 
lunch and rest periods, vacation policies, 
and other working conditions in your office 


against other offices? 


The new Dartnell Report No. 542 just off 
the press makes available a complete pic- 
ture of the working conditions of office 
employees in a number of selected com- 
panies. You can use this Report both to 
check your own policies and as a source 
of suggestions for possible future improve- 
ments of working conditions in your office. 


It covers everything—hour, lunch and rest 
periods, vacation policies, insurance, loans 
to office help, office parties, Saturday work, 
promotions and salary reviews, job de- 


scriptions, and job 


evaluation methods 


Here are some of the features. 


THIS REPORT CONTAINS: 


Charts showing 
working hours office 
employees prefer 


Survey of lunch 
hours, rest periods, 
overtime pay plans 


Vacation policies for 
office workers 


Life, health, hos- 
pital, and other in- 
surance plans used 


Office job  descrip- 
tions as determined 
by NLRB 


80 typewritten pages — 


Minimum salaries 
and working rules 
set by office unions 


Method for setting 
up office worker job 
evaluation plan. 
forms used, rating 
charts, ete. 


Policies on making 
loans to office em- 
ployees, recreation, 
and welfare 


Policies on office 
parties, birthdays. 
farewell gifts, ete. 


PRICE 


8% by 11 inches — with 


exhibits and index. Com- & 
dur- e 


able, leatherette binder. 


| The Dartnell Corporation 


| 4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


plete in loose-leaf, 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


Send immediately on 10 days’ approval your 


| Report No. 542 —“ 


WORKING CONDI- 





| TIONS IN 222 OFFICES.” Bill company | 


$7.50. 


| Position... 


Individual 


Company. 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 








Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 

Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
0,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 603, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 
FREE 


TAL 









Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. cat Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 











DARTNELL REPORT No. 537 
“INTERVIEW PROCEDURES AND 
EMPLOYEE TESTING METHODS” 


This report gives details of the interview- 
ing, hiring and testing procedure now in 
use in a number of companies and outlines 
the many new and effective tools available 
to assist the personnel department in this 
connection. The experiences of several com- 
panies are quoted and valuable features 
are the exhibits of profile charts, interview 
forms, application blanks, and employee 
tests which are reproduced. 


Hiring procedures at Revere Copper, Western 
Electric, ete. 

$2-point check-list for setting up employee 
induction procedure 

Form used by Allis-Chalmers to check em- 
ployee references 

The 10-step hiring procedure used by Lock- 
heed Aireraft 

Reproductions of application forms used by 
various plants 

Experi of compani 
employee tests 
Experiences of companies for and against use 
of employee tests 





using psychological 


100 pages — 8% by 11 inches — with 
exhibits and index. Complete in 
loose-leaf, durable, leatherette binder. 


Price 


$7.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500—$25,000 


This thoroughly organized confidential ser- 
vice of 37 years’ recognized standing and | 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for | 
details. R. Mt BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg. 

Buffalo 2, N. Y. | 








EXECUTIVES—85,000—825,000 CALIBER 
Your personal requirements in negotiations for 


better positions everywhere met via our in- 
dividual procedures. Strict confidence assured. 
Details on request. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
—— 273 Porter Building, Kansas City 2, 
Missouri. 





Branch Office Services 


VARIOUS PLANS, Folder 
TION INCORPORATED. 
Montreal, Canada. 


Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 
E. H. HEINEMANN, 4 N., 8th St., St. 





free. PROTEC- 
Confederation Bldg., 














Louis, Mo. 





Microfilming 


INCREASE EARNINGS BY MICROFILMING 
Save Time, Space, Salaries, and Insurance. 
INDUSTRIAL MICROFILMING, 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 
2-0326. 








Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! 
Flash and Royal 
Your Message the 


ATTENTION GETTING! 
Border Postcards 
Punch It Needs 


Give 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING 
501 S. Jefferson St. 


COMPANY 
Chieago 7, Illinois | 
j 





Sales Letters 





LETTERS THAT SELL 
Muchnick’s LETTERS THAT SELL 
produce business because they're con- 

vineing! 

For established mail advertisers or 
firms planning volume sales by mail, 
Paul Muchnick prepares Sales Letters, 
Folders, Booklets, Catalogs, and other 
types of sales promotion material. 


Write Today for Details 


PAUL MUCHNIC 7 W. 44th Street 


New York 18, N.Y. 





The Vest-Pocket Course on Selling 
“A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP™ 
By J. C. Aspley 

Here’s a pint-size manual on salesmanship 
that packs a real wallop! A refresher course 
in the fundamentals of selling, over 200,000 
copies have been bought by companies to give 
to their salesmen, dealers, and vets who want 
to get into selling. 48 pages. 3 by 6 inches. 
Send for a sample copy, price 25 cents. 

THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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p“* by day, the outlook for sustained good 
business improves. Retail sales continue at 
levels well over 1946. Cash farm income in 
January showed a 40 per cent gain over the 
same month last year. Production is rolling 
along in good shape. The portal-to-portal 
headache is on the way to being cured, either 
by the courts or legislation. Inflationary forces 
seem to have spent themselves and some prices 
are being cut back. The building boom, while 
not as booming as some optimistic souls had 
hoped, is still a boom compared with previous 
years. And so it goes. These and other reassur- 
ing factors make the possibility of a severe re- 
cession unlikely. That there will be a slowing 
down in business activity this summer and 
fall, perhaps carrying over into 1948, is prob- 
able, but it should not reach depression propor- 
tions. It may even be healthy for our economy. 
One thing that is not clear is whether we will 
be able to strike a balance between savings and 
capital investment. As Walter Lippmann 
pointed out in his column the other day, there 
comes a time when industry reaches a satura- 
tion point in equipment. When that happens, 
as it did in 1929, the capital goods industries 
crack and unemployment begins. No one can 
say when that time may come. In the mean- 
time, the goose hangs high, and barring some 
unexpected development, the remaining 
months of 1947 ought to be well ahead of any 
prewar year and within shooting distance of 
the 1946 peaks. 


Costs of Training Salesmen 


A group of sales managers were discussing 
the increased cost of training salesmen. Of the 
eight men present, all had different guesses. 
One thought costs were up as much as 100 per 
cent. Another argued, while the cost in dollars 
was up, the cost on a percentage of sales basis 
was just about the same. An average of the 
estimates was a little better than 50 per cent. 
This same percentage of increase applied to 
salesmen’s salaries, according to the group. 
Salesmen’s earnings, however, were held to be 
considerably more than 50 per cent, due to 
supplementary compensation in the form of 
commissions and bonus over base salaries. This 
50 per cent estimate is interesting. Senator 
Taft, speaking at one of the Lincoln dinners, 
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said: “On the matter of wages and prices, the 
best we can do apparently is to stabilize wages 
and prices at about 50 per cent above prewar. 
Profits have been high in many industries, low 
in others. Where there are profits, they ought 
to be reflected in a reduction of prices rather 
than a further increase in wages.” One sub- 
scriber, faced with the need of raising prices 
to absorb sharply increased costs, decided to 
reduce operations instead. High-cost workers 
were laid off. Much to management’s surprise, 
the layoff involving about 20 per cent of the 
employees had little effect on production. 
Those who were kept on, fearful they might he 
next, went to work with prewar enthusiasm. 
Costs were cut proportionately. Along with 
the labor cut-back this company clamped down 
on wartime extravagance which had crept into 
its sales operations—convention entertaining, 
unnecessary long-distance telephone calls, bed- 
rooms instead of berths on trains, excessive 
use of taxicabs, etc. Total savings resulting 
from this clamp-down will approximate a half- 
million dollars this year. 


Salesmen and Credits 


For the first time in years, credit managers 
are worried. They are caught in a squeeze. On 
one hand, the sales department is pressuring 
for credit expansion. On the other hand, the 
buyer’s market has increased credit risks. 
Veterans and others who started in business 
since the war’s end are finding it hard to pay 
their bills, and even seasoned merchants are 
running short of working capital. As a result, 
credit costs are rising sharply. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that top management is 
concerned with its sources of credit informa- 
tion. One overlooked avenue of help is the 
salesman. In his contacts with customers he is 
in a position to pick up information of great 
value to the credit department. Some of them 
do just that. But many feel it is their job to 
get the orders, and the job of the credit depart- 
ment to collect the money. They don’t under- 
stand the close relationship between credits 
and sales, nor do they realize that a territory 
in good shape credit-wise will produce more 
profitable business. Top management has a rea! 
opportunity, and a responsibility, to make sure 
all salesmen are credit-minded.—J. C. A. 
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